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ing cards, labels, circulars or small newspapers. 
Simple, durable and easy to operate. Any one 
can work it. Prints 1000 an hour. Bvery one 
Coat to . Rend for price liet of outfits. 
GOLDING & CO., Nonufacturers, 

183 Fort-Hill Sq., Boston. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 
General School Furnishers, 
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can also be easily erased. 
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construction, inasmuch as the material, instead of being laid entirely upon the 
surface, as in the painted boards, forms a part of the body of the board, being of 
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SOME OLD SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
I have been back to my home again, 
To the place where [ was born; 
I have heard the wind from the stormy main 
Go rustling through the corn; 
I have seen the purple bills once more; 
I have stood on the rocky coast 
Where the waves storm inland to the shore; 
But the thing that touched me most 


Was a little leather strap that kept 
Some school-books, tattered and torn! 

I sighed, I smiled, I could have wept 
When I came on them one morn; 

For | thought of the merry little lad, 
In the mornings sweet and cool, 

If weather was good. or weather bad, 
Going whistling off to school. 


My fingers undid the strap again, 
And I thought how my hand had changed, 
And half in longing, and half in pain, 
Backward my memory ranged. 
There was the grammar [ knew 80 well,— 
I didu’t remember a rule; 
And the old blue speller, —I used to spell 
Better than any in school; 


And the wonderful geography 
I’ve read on the green hill-side, 

When I've told myself I’d surely see 
Ail lands in the world so wide, 

From the Indian homes in the far, far West, 
To the mystical Cathay. 

I have seen them all. But Home is beet 
When the evening shades fall gray. 


And there was the old arithmetic, 
All tattered and stained with tears; 
I and Jamie and little Dick 
Were together in by-gone years. 
Jamie has gone to the better land; 
And I get now and again, 
A letter in Dick’s bold, ready hand, 
From some great Western plain. 


There wasn’t a book, and scarce a page, 
That hadn’t some memory 

Of days that seemed like a golden age, 
Of friends I shall no more see. 

And so I picked up the books again 
And buckled the strap once more, 

And brought them over the tossing main; 
Come, children, and look them o’er. 


And there they lay on a little stand 
Not far from the Holy Book; 
And his boys and girls with loving care 
O’er grammar and speller look. 
He said, ‘*‘ They speak to me, children dear, 
Of a past without alloy; 
And the look of Books, in promise clear, 
Of a future full of joy.’’ —Harper’s Weekly. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


must be the adaptation of the sub- 
ject taught to the learning mind. Whatever is above 
the mental grasp of the pupil only serves to weary and 
disgust the learner, and consequently depresses all 
healthy mental action. Judging from the results withio 


my knowledge, by far a greater part of all school-work 
consists in a useless pilgrimage through a barren desert 
of empty words—a fruitless Sahara,—F. W. Parker. 


Is 1r 4 Reaction ?—The American Engineer finds 
one serious defect in all the special technical schools of 
this country, and that is the lack of opportunity for the 
development of that quality of mind which is fostered 
by the study of the philosophy of history, political 
economy, and of kindred branches of belles-lettres. The 
great pressure of work of the special technical studies, 


crowded as they are in a four-years course, leaves little 


ijtime for listening to lectures and cultivating broad 


philosophic studies, the acquisition of which marks the 
man of culture. It seems so important a matter that 
an engineer should be not only a trained and experi- 


enced specialist, but a man of thorough general culture 
as well, that it would be wise to urge the institution of 
a five-years course on this ground alone, though there 
are other reasons which speak potently in favor of add. 
ing a year to the regular curriculum.—Jndependent. 


THERE ARE Two Kinps or Epvucarion, —that 
which merely polishes, and that which furnishes a cut- 
ting edge. The demand in our day is for education which 
takes hold on life, which imparts power. Whatever 
studies impart power, whether they be scientific, phil 
osophical, linguistic, or mechanical, belong in the cur- 
riculam. Some men come out of college like a metal 
disc: they are beautifully rounded and polished, but 


they will not cut. Others are like a circular saw: they 
have the roundness and the polish, but they have also 
teeth well set and sharpened, and, when they are put 
ou a mandril and set in motion, they will cut their way 
through any amount of timber.—Christian Register. 


Uricity or Recess,—As the boy is father 
to the man, so the play-ground is the antecedent of the 
future society of the town or ward, and upon the play- 
ground, more than in the school-room, the leaders of 
the future are made ; there the boy must learn, if he ever 
learns it, how to lead, control, and master the others,— 
boys to-day, but men to-morrow. The school-room is an 
autocracy, with the teacher for autocrat and the pupils 
for subjects, but the play-ground is pure democracy ; 


there each, in proportion to his strength, dexterity, and 
skill, is equal to any other; there the egotist learns his 
insignificance, the rude boy gets his first lesson in com- 
mon courtesy, and there the bully learns that his ways 
are not approved.—Prof. J. Carter. 


An Aste DerenpDER OF THE CLAssics.—From the 
time I left Oxford I have made it a religion, so far as 
I could, never to let a day pass without reading some 
Latin and Greek; and I can tell you that, so far as my 
course may be a successful one, I deliberately assert, 
maintain, and believe that what little success has been 


granted me in life has been materially aided by the 
constant study of the classics, which it has been my 
delight and privilege all my life to persevere in.—Lord 


Coleridge at Yale. 


Tae Comine Piay-crounp.— We often 
pass an admirable graded-school building, situated in 
one of the finest and largest school-lots in the State of 
Illinois; and yet so far asthe children get any good 
from the excellent yard, they might as well have no 
yard at all. No playing, no running, no recess. The 
passer-by may chance to hear the hum of voices during 
a whispering recess. He will hear nothing else. No 


merry shout; no earnest struggle on the play-ground, 
no healthy glow and quickened pulse as recess is ended. 
It is a delusion against which every parent ought to pro- 


test.— Schoolmaster. 


Toms-sToNE LITERATURE. — Above all the other 
foolish and ridiculous customs that have become fash- 
ionable, the almost universal mothod of studying En- 
glish literature deserves thecrown. In how many schools 
is it anything more than a three-months sojourn in the 


cemeteries where the world has buried its great men 
and women, with the time industriously devoted to the 
delightful task of memorizing the inscriptions upon the 
tomb-stones ?—Jil. School Journal. 


DiscrpLint.—To simply have a “ quiet school ” dur- 
ing study-hours, or even good deportment upon the 
play-ground or on the way to and from school, is not 
evidence of good discipline. You are to be judged as 


teachers with reference to your ability as disciplinarians, 
by means employed to bring about these results. —Supt. 


W. H. Ernst, Ind. 
— The city school suffers from a lack of the habit of 


work, and this habit of work isa part of the home- 


training for which the schools cannot be held responsi- 
ble.—The Teacher. 


LANGUAGE IN GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 


BY A. P, MARBLE, 
Supt. of Schools, Worcester Maas. 


It is to be observed that a child learns to use lan- 
guage by hearing it spoken, and his vocabulary and 
the correctness of his expression will correspond with 
what he hears about him; and he learns to express 
only so far as he has something to say,—that is, he must 
first have ideas before he expresses them; and so far as 
he has ideas, he ought to be furnished with the proper 
medium of expression. It is a great mistake to try to 
compel a child to express what he does not understand ; 
itis no less a mistake not to give him the means of 
expressing what he knows. The old owe it to the 
young to be their companions and guides, The man 
makes a grievous blunder who leaves his children to 
servants and strangers; and the other who does not 
live with his children, and form and mould them, does 
not deserve to have children. By conversation and 
companionship with his children, by watching the un- 
folding of their minds, and by satisfying their curiosity, 
—and there is nothing more interesting in any human 
intercourse,—by stimulating the curiosity, and gradu- 
ally showing how it may satisfy itself, the child’s mind 
is awakened, and ideas formed, to be expressed. Then 
the words appropriate to the thought are seized upon 
and used correctly. Every child ought to learn to 
speak correctly from its mother. But most of them do 
not. A majority of children enter school with as few 
ideas as a pet poodle, and with a corresponding poverty 
of expression. This is due to the preoccupation of the 
mothers, and to their ignorance;—among the poor, 
because they have to work all the time to earn bread 
for the family, which by some inscrutable ordering of 
Providence is usually large in an inverse ratio to the 
means of support; and among the well-to.do, where, 
fortunately, the evil is less,—because they are fools; 
many mothers, forsaking the most delightful thing in 
life, the right rearing of their children, for a very 
small mess of the pottage of the world’s folly in some 
one of its various forms. This poverty of ideas and 
expression in children has to be remedied as best we 
may in the primary schools. It can never be half done, . 
and we should not expect it. The deficiency must 
then be supplied in the. grammar schools. 

The first difficulty we meet here is, then, too few 
ideas and too little power of expression. The first 
work is to furnish ideas to be expressed; for there is 
no use in language without something to say. The 
language can not get in advance of the ideas. Think 
of trying to teach a Zulu chief, or one of the Zuni 
Indians, to translate into their tongue the Concord 
philosophy ? 

Assuming that this preliminary work in language 
has been accomplished either at home or in the primary 
and grammar schools, it ought to continue,—ideas and 
expression — indefinitely. Now in every subject of 
study there are two stages, the elementary and the sci- 
entific. In Botany, the child ought to learn about a 
good many plants, by seeing them and noticing their 
peculiarities, their resemblances, and their differences. 
In Geography, by studying that portion of the earth 
which comes under his own observation, either as a 
whole or through its products. In Number, the first by 
counting and combining the few objects within his own 
notice. 

From this elementary study he does not advance to 
the scientific at a bound. He enters it gradually and 
imperceptibly. We do not pass from the Temperate to 


the Torrid Zone suddenly. The Tropic is not a line, 
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Now all elementary teaching, worthy the name, is so 
ordered that it leads naturally and easily to the scien- 
tific. For example, the early study of plants should be 
so conducted that the resemblances and differences 
which the child observes, will be those upon which 
the scientific classification is subsequently to be made. 
Faurther,—and here let all the knights of the anti-tech- 
nical-grammar reform draw swords,—in the elementary 
teaching of Botany for example, as soon as a resem- 
blance or a difference is clearly recognized by the child, 
it is time for the name. Pupils need names for those 
children of the brain as soon as they are born, other- 
wise the children are liable to get “mixed up” like 
Little Buttercup. 

This same division into the elementary and the sci- 
entific applies to language. The scientific begins in 
the grammar school mainly; but it should not be feared 
at an earlier stage; and it should not be used exclu- 
sively in the grammar school. The two ought to be 
interspersed. In all study, the curiosity and the imag- 
ination should be stimulated, and the curiosity should 
never be suppressed. When, therefore, a child in the 
grammar school, or in any school, is told that a certain 
expression is wrong, and another is right, he may have 
the temerity to ask why; and when he makes this in- 
quiry intelligently, that is precisely the time when the 
reason should be explained to him,—even if he is in the 
primary school. Here I dodge a thrust from the 
knights, “ Why, this is technical grammar, they say; 
and our apostles say it should not be taught till farther 
on.” Here is a child of the pupil’s thought, say I, and 
it needs a name, and ought to have it. Moreover, the 
more such children the teacher can beget, the better; 
and let them all have names,—even if it is technical 
grammar. In other words, while teaching the correct 
use of the language, the teacher should not only not 
discourage the curiosity of bright children, who, in 
learning to use the language, wish to know why it is 
so used,—but they ought to stimulate, and then satisfy 
that curiosity. Why, I should like to ask, should ail 
the reasoning, and the nature of the processes in arith- 
metical computations, be insisted on, step by step, any 
more than the reasons in the use of language? It is 
true that in both these studies too much may be insis- 
ted on, and on the other hand too little of the rationale 
may be insisted on in both. But I cannot see why 
they are not alike in this respect. 

The truth may, perhaps, be expressed thus: The end 
to be sought in the study of language in grammar 
schools is a practical knowledge of language sufficient 
fer the expression of all the ideas incident to that stage 
of life’s progress ; and at the same time a knowledge of 
the principles of language sufficient to satisfy an intel- 
ligent curiosity about it. 

No definite rule can be laid down as to the relative 
proportion of time to be devoted to each; for in the 
first place, no two schools are alike, as no two pupils 
are alike; and in the second place no two teachers 
would divide the time alike in dealing with the same 
school. In general, however, about half the time ought 
to be devoted to each. 


RULES FOR TEACHING. 
(Translation from Diesterweg.) | 
I—With Regard to the Pupil. 

1. Teach naturally. 

2. Regulate your teaching by the natural grades in 
the development of the growing individuah 

3. Begin teaching at the standpoint of the pupils; 
guide them from there onward, steadily and thoroughly, 
without interruption. 

4. Do not teach what is in itself nothing to the pupil 
when he has learned it, nor what will be nothing to 
him at some future time. 

5. Teach intuitively. 

6. Proceed from the near to the remote, from the 
simple to the complex, from the easy to the difficult, 
from the known to the unknown. 

7. Follow in teaching the elementary method (induct- 
ive, from particular to general), not the family scientific 
method (deductive from general to particular). 

8. Follow, above all, the psychological aim, or the 
psychological and the practical at the same time. Rouse 


the pupil through the same topic presented from as 
many points as possible. Combine, especially, knowl- 
edge with ability, and exercise the knowledge until it is 
shaped by the underlying train of thought. 

9. Teach nothing but what the pupils can compre- 


hend. 
10. Take care that the pupil retains all that he learns. 


11. Do not simply train and polish; education and dis- 
cipline are not for this, but to lay the general founda- 
tion on which to build the character of the individual, 
the citizen, and the nation. 

12. Accustom the pupil to work; make it for him not 
only a pleasure, but a second nature. _ 

13. Recognize the individuality of your pupil. 


IIL— With Regard to Subject Taught. 

1. Apportion the matter of each subject taught from 
the standpoint of the pupils, and, as indicated above, 
according to the laws of his development. 

2. Dwell especially on the elements. 

3. In the establishing of derived principles, refer fre- 
quently to the fundamental ideas, and deduce the former 
from the latter. 

4. Divide each step into definite steps and little 
wholes. 

5. Point out at each step some part of the following, 
in order that the curiosity of the pupil may be excited 
without being satisfied; proceed so that no essential 
interruption shall arise. 

6. Divide and arrange the subject-matter so that, 
where it is practicable in each succeeding step of the 
new, the foregoing may appear. 

7. Connect those subjects which are especially related. 

8. Go from the thing to the sign, and not the reverse. 

9. Be guided in your selection of a method by the 
nature of the subject. 

10. Arrange the subject taught, not according to a 
special scheme, but consider constantly all sides of it. 
IIL— With Regard to Outside Circumstances of Time, 

Place, Order, 

1, Follow up subjects with your pupil successively, 
rather than together. 

2. Take into consideration the probable future position 
in the life of your pupil. 

3. Teach with reference to general culture. 

IV.— With Regard to the Teacher. 

1. Strive to make your teaching attractive and inter- 
esting. 

2. Teach with energy. 

3. Make the subject to be learned palatable to the 
pupils; and require, above all, a good utterance, sharp 
accent, clear statement, and thoughtful arrangement. 

4. Do not stand still. 

5. Rejoice in development or progress ; first, for your- 
self; second, for your pupils. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— Electrical omnibuses, the invention of M. Philippart, re- 
cently traveled from the Place de Nations, Paris, to Versailles, 
a distance of more than 20 kilometers. There was no serious 
hitch on the trials. Only one time there was a stoppage owing 
to the heating of a coil by excess of current, but the delay did 
not take up much time. 


— An improvement on the Bunsen cell, by M. Azapis, con- 
sists in substituting for the acidulated water a solution of 
about fifteen per cent. of cyanide of potassium, caustic potash, 
common salt, or salammoniac. The intensity in the new form 
is as great as in Bunsen’s, and the advantages are, greater 
constancy, less waste of zinc, and very little smell; further, 
the zinc does not need amalgamating. 


— Mr. Jacob Ennis specifies as two t works to be done 
on our sidereal system,—to ascertain what way the great ring 
of the Milky-way revolves, and to discover in what direction 
to look for the center of the system and estimate its distance. 
The tasks are to be wrought out gradually by observing and 
measuring the proper motions of the stars, and composing a 
map by the aid of which the relations of those motions to each 
other and to the common center may be determined. 


— To transfer a photographic print to glass for painting or 
for other purposes, separate the paper-print from the back- 
ground by steaming it, dry thoroughly, and, having given the 
warmed glass an even coating of clean balsam or negative var- 
nish, place the face of the print on the surface thus prepared. 
Smooth it out, and let it stand in a cool place until the varnish 
has hardened. Then apply water, and with a soft piece of 
gum-rubber rub off the paper so as to leave the photographic 
image on the varnished glass, 

A Noiseless Clock.—A clock recently invented by M. An- 
thoine of Paris, is set in motion by a float, The liquid sup- 
porting the float is allowed to flow off gradually, and the de- 
scent of the float actuates the clock, which requires no other 
means of regulation. In clocks the face of which is illuminated 

a lamp, the float is put in oil, with which the lamp Is fed. 
he oil is uniformly consumed if the flame always burns with 


the same height. Hence M. Anthoine makes a mark on the 
lamp cylinder, the proper height of the flame, 


ENGLISH IN HIGH SCHOOLS. — (I) 


BY W. H. LAMBERT, 
Supt. of Schools, Malden, Mass. 


Of the value-of the study of the mother-speech in ~ 
schools there can be no question. Language is the 
instrument of thought, it is thought itself symbolized ; 
and since capacity for thought and thought-expression 
is the measure of intellectual power, and an important 
factor in determining character, it follows that all 
studies should lead up to language, and should have 
their issue in this. The place, then, which the study 
of language should hold in a school programme is not 
in discussion. In my mind, the question is one of 
methods only. 

It is proper to assume that the pupil, on entering 
the high school, has a fair knowledge of grammar, that 
he understands the one or two English concords, that 
he can readily distinguish the office of words in propo- 
sitions, and can analyze sentences, both simple and 
complex, —that is, that his power of generalization 
and his logical faculty have been so far developed as to 
enable him to comprehend something of the science of 
grammar. He is now ready for the study of the right 
ordering of sentences with respect to adjuncts, and the 
more artistic and effective construction of propositions. 

Rhetoric succeeds grammar. The study of style fol- 
lows that of simple word-relation and grammatical forms. 
It is not enough that the pupil can speak and write in 
keeping with syntactical rules; to correctness he must 
add purity, precision, perspicuity, and strength. Too 
much stress cannot be laid upon the study of rhetoric, 
the end being, not simply to gain a knowledge of its 
theories and principles, which lead merely to barren 
criticism, but, by a constant practice in the applica- 
tion of its laws, to acquire a skill and readiness in com- 
position. A book like Dr. Hart’s Manual, will indicate 
the character and the manner of the work to be done. 
Etymology of words, synonyms, figures of speech, the 
various qualities of style, all should be so dwelt upon 
as to leave a permanent impress on the mind of the 
pupil. It is only by a definite plan, carefully pursued, 
that the pupil can be taught how to write with grace 
and power. 

One reason why essay, or theme-writing, so largely 
fails of its object to effect improvement in writing, is 
that the exercise is conducted without plan or well- 
understood purpose. The student is required to pro- 
duce an essay upon a given subject. He gathers with 
great industry, words and phrases without relation or 
meaning, and presents the result to his teacher. The 
latter puts it through a process of correction, noting 
here an error in orthography, there a solecism in gram- 
mar, and elsewhere a mistate ment of facts. The work 
of the teacher covers so much ground, that the atten- 
tion of the scholor is not fixed upon any single impor- 
tant feature of composition. The teacher, in scattering 
his instruction, is able to drive nothing home. 

Composition-writing, like any other study, should be 
pursued as a class exercise ; each pupil, under the imme- 
diate guidance of the teacher, working out the topics 
of instruction. Formal essay-writing should not be at- 
tempted until the elements of composition,—that is, 
rhetorical rules,—have been completely mastered. The 
pupil cannot do two things ata time. He cannot at 
once find material for composition, and attend to the 
style of expression. The style, by long and faithful 
practice under the guidance of the teacher, must be 
made a habit, so that without effort the thought will 
take a shapely form. 

It is claimed that, within recent years, certain judi- 
cious reforms have been effected in ths matter of com- 
position-writing. The impossible virtues and vices, 
which nobody knows anything about, have given place, 
as subjects, to social, historical, and political questions 
concerning which a few people do pretend to have some 
knowledge, but of which happy few the pupil unfortu- 
nately is not one. Therefore, when these topics are 
presented, he shuts himself up as formerly, and evolves 
from his inner consciousness,—what ? words and phrases, 
sound and fury, signifying nothing. The empty mill 
can grind no corn. If the mind has no material upon 
which to act, of course, there can be no thought, and 


hence no expression. Facts, or ideas, thought, expres- 
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sion is the order. 
fail perforce. 

Another defect is the assumption that pupils imme- 
diately, upon entering the high school, have downed the 
toga virilis,—that in passing from the grammar school, 
by some mysterious, presto-change process, they have 
ceased to be children, and have suddenly attained their 
intellectual majority. From a concrete world of reali- 
ties, they pass into the empyrean of abstractions. By 
the suddenness of the transition their vision is dimmed, 
avd their footing made uncertain. 

In the lower grades, the exercises in language have 
been based upon facts within the horizon of the pupil’s 
own experience, or upon material furnished by the 
lessons which are the subjects of daily study. It is in 
the same line that the work in the high school should 
be carried on. Abstracts of the reading lesson, trans- 
scriptions of elegant patages from classical writers, then 
a reproduction of the same from memory, imitating the 
beauties of style and the turns of expression, para- 
phrasing of appropriate selections, changing poetry into 
prose, summarizing lessons in history and science,— 
such are some of the means at hand for training in lan- 
guage. Nor should these exercises be practised irregu- 
larly, and at wide intervals. No day should pass with- 
out an exercise in composition by every scholar. It is 
by much writing that facility is occasioned. By prac- 
tice the will easily marshals the thoughts, that troop in 
orderly array out through the finger-tips. If young 
people are to be trained to exactness in thinking, they 
must be taught to write out their knowledge. ‘ Writ- 
ing makes the exact man.” A lesson is more firmly 
fixed by writing it out than in any other way. 

Parallel with the study of rhetoric, and beginning 
with the entrance of the pupil into the high school, 
should be pursued a course in the reading of English 
classics. Not a desultory and spasmodic reading,— 
here a selection and there a passage as the impulse of 
the teacher may suggest,—but a reading based upon a 
definite and carefully considered plan. The end to be 
gained is threefold: (1) to give the pupil an acquaint- 
ance with the English writers and their most cele- 
brated works; (2) to create in the pupil an ability to 
discover and appreciate beauties of style and felicities 
of expression, and thereby by imitation, to improve his 
own skill in composition; and (3) to form a taste for 
good reading, which shall become a part of the pupil’s 
equipment on leaving school, and which shall fit him 
for the enjoyment of what Carlyle calls “ the university 
of modern times,” —a collection of good books. This read- 
ing, under the guidance of the teacher, should be con- 
tinuous from the beginning to the close of the high- 
school course. This is not the fitttmg time to discuss 
the manner in which the teacher should proceed with 
the instruction in this subject; but it is evident that 
the method should conform to the end for which the 
study is pursued. If the purpose is to lead the stu- 
dent into a vital knowledge of the living thoughts of 
the author,—to set his pulses athrob with the emotions 
that thrilled the heart of the writer,—to make him 
capable of being lifted up by the great truths of supe- 
rior minds,—to create in him a faculty for the apprecia- 
tion of world-famous compositions as works of art, and 
a critical ability to feel the difference between what is 
chaste and elegant, and what is coarse and uncouth,— 
between broadcloth and fustain,—then it seems to me 
that the practice often followed, of making a beautiful 
passage of prose or verse a convenient peg on which to 
hang, for an airing, all sorts of garments,—explanations 
and expositions, social, political, historical, etymolog- 
ical, and the like,—is aside from the purpose. Let us 
stick to the law of one thing at a time. 


The first wanting, the others must 


— The truth is, that a child’s love should be mingled 
with fear; it is not perfect without it, though the fash- 
ion at the present day tends to ignore this truth. If 
the relation of parent and child is the counterpart of 
that between the soul and its Creator, fear must enter 
into it “To fear Him and to love Him.”—Student. 


— Whatever you are from nature, keep to it; never 
desert your own line of talent. Be what nature intended 
you for, and you will succeed; be anything else, and 
you will be ten thousand times worse than nothing.— 
Sidney Smith, 


THE SOCIAL CLUB. 


H. B. B, LORD. 


**Myclass in English literature wish to arrange for a series 
of entertainments which will be in some degree related to our 
studies in the class. Can you give us a plan for the same ip 
Tue JOURNAL ?” E.A. J. 

The class should be organized into the form of a society or 
club, selecting some one for a president, whose duty it shall be 
to preside over each meeting in a parliamentary manner; a 
secretary, who shall keep a faithful record of the doings of each 
meeting, and present at every meeting the record of the last 
one, It would be well to appoint at each meeting a committee 
of two, whose duty would be to arrange the parts for each 
member, and make the plan for the next entertainment. This 
method of choosing the committee every evening for the next 
meeting would have this advantage: Those who were more 
prolific in ‘‘ ways and means”’ would have an opportunity to 
assist those who were much less favored; and many times a 
change would be a great advantage. 

I would, for the first evening, select two of the prominent 
English poets; viz , Chaucer and Sir Walter Scott. The com- 
mittee will select some one from the club to prepare a paper 
giving some history of Chaucer's early life and times; the date 
of his birth; the early genius he developed for poetry, showing 
that this genius attracted the attention of Edward III.; and 
that Chaucer became at one time the most popular personage 
in the brilliant court of that sovereign. Mention his marriage, 
and thereby connection with the Lancastrian family; his for- 
eign travel, and residence for a time in Italy, whither he wae 
sent to treat of a marriage between the Prince of Wales and 
Mary, the daughter of the French king. Indeed, there is a 
great deal that could be written of Chaucer that would be very 
interesting. Another paper should give some account of hit 
earliest productions as a poet, and show the progress he made 
in his wonderful power of relating stories of fiction in verse. 
Some recitations or readings from his poems; perhaps some 
thing from the Canterbury Tales would be very interesting. 
Sometimes the use of the blackboard to aid in the illustration 
of the language in which these poems were written; viz., Old 
English, with French endiogs of many of the words, making i! 
so difficult for modern scholars to read them. All this would, 
of course, be familiar to the members of the class, but would 
not be to the company who were to be entertained. Some old 
ballad music then performed would be in course. Music is 
always a very interesting and pleasing variety in every club 
entertainment. 

The next exercise should be the bringing out Scott’s Lay of 
the Last Minstrel. Some one should be prepared with a short 
sketch of the life and history of the author, giving some anec- 
dotes of his life; after which the poem should be read or re. 
cited in costume, which is very easily arranged either for a 
lady or gentleman. This poem is one of the best of Scott’s 
productions, and when faithfully studied and rendered is a 
feast indeed. After this exercise a Scotch song would add to 
the variety for a closing exercise. 

Do not make the entertainment too long, and be careful to 
select authors that are in as great contrast as possible, — as 
these we have named above. We can by this means utilize the 
lessons of the class, and furnish a source of entertainment to 
their friends. 


BY MRS, 


THE ROLE OF LETTERS AND THE SCIEN- 
CES IN EDUCATION. — (11) 


[Address by PRorgssoR BERNES, of the Lycée Louis-le-Grand.) 

Philosophers agree in making the association of ideas the 
law and condition of memory. How, then, can the mobile 
mind or the child retain all these fragments of texts, learned 
at intervals of several days? Can we expect him at so 
thoughtless an age, to recompose the whole and give it life? 
Nor do weekly reviews seem to us sufficient to produce deep 
and lasting impressions. How much greater and deeper is the 
influence of contestsof memory! Let masterpieces of litera- 
ture form the material, and preparation be made for the con- 
test several days in advance. Stimulated by ambition, the 
competitors read and reread the same passages a dozen times, 
and are obliged to understand them clearly in order to retain 
them with certainty, and to feel them in order to repeat them 
well. They thus acquire an exactness of detail and a mastery 
of the whole which vastly surpasses their greatest achievements 
in daily lessons. 

I have interrogated on this point several men devoted to lit- 
erary work, and frequently obliged to speak ia public. Some 
who were not educated in the university regretted that the 
task of committing the classics to memory had not been im- 
posed upon them, and the lack of models impressed on their 
memory seemed an irreparable loss. Otbers who had excelled 
in college, and had then entered upon useful careers, declared 
that they owed the better part of their mind and their achieve- 
ments to these very contests of memory. These imperishable 
memories had been the point of departure for their personal 
reflections, and had suggested to them their finest inspirations; 
they continued to meditate on them in old age, and found in 
them an inexhaustible source of delight. 

Memory bas different forms; it varies not only with the ob- 
jects to which it applies itself, but also with the burdens im- 
posed upon it. Partial memory is quite different from exten- 
sive memory. There are scholars who can retain a dozen lines 


without difficulty, but who fail utterly when it comes to ynit- 
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ing the pieces already learned into a single recitation. Others, 
on the contrary, who recited these detached selections in an 
inexact and tame manner on the firet attempt, succeed in giv- 
ing the passages together with an astonishing degree of cer- 
tainty on the day when emulation arouses their ardor. This 
superior degree of memory, much more powerful and precious 
than the other, is awakened only by competition and developed 
only by practice. ; 

It is met with in mediocre scholars in rare exceptions only. 
But these exceptions form still another reason for establishing 
a contest which raises, in their own estimation, children who 
would be otherwise lost in the crowd, which makes them con- 
scious in one respect, at least, of the power of the mind, and 
inspires them with the hope of repairing at some future time 
the gaps in their preceding education. The scholars to whom 
success in other branches of instruction is assured by their 
quick and ready intelligence are usually, also, the ones who 
obtain the first rank in contests of memory. It is a great 
error, according to our view, to believe that the cultivation of 
the memory can prevent the development of the reason. The 
faculties of our minds are distinct only in the abstractions of 
philosophy; they are in reality closely connected with each 
other, act in concert, cannot even be exercised independently, 
and codperate in the same work. It thus happens that a fine 
memory is often united with a brilliant imagination and great 
intelligence. It does not, however, exclude originality. 


The minds of Lord Chatham, of his son the famous Pitt, and 
of one of his successors in the office of prime minister, Lord 
Canning, had been so nourished by the spirit of antiquity that 
they embellished their speeches with long citations from Latin 
authors; did they on that account direct the glorious doctrines 
of England with a hand less firm or an eye less sure? An 
extended memory, far from injuring the other faculties of our 
mind, doubles their force by placing so much riches at their 
service. Public education would be culpable, if from neglect 
it allowed this power, whose germs nature has implanted in 
us all, to die outin young minds, 

It is feared that the preparation for such contests might 
overwhelm and fatigue children. The additional burden is 
less than is supposed. Our scholars themselves are not con- 
scious that this work is beyond their strength; they are not 
frightened by it more than by the dictation of a Latin theme 
or a Greek version. The contest is formidable only to the 
lazy, and the small number of children who are but poorly en- 
dowed by nature. Moreover the solicitude of teachers has de- 
vised more than one method to facilitate the task and assure 
its success, 

In the first place, the teachers inspired by the real spirit 
of the undertaking, will designate only those selections 
which are characterized by an exquisite and original 
beauty, and which will leave in the mind an idea of 
a complete and harmonious whole. The extent of these pas- 
sages should be scrupulously measured. This is not all. 
Some weeks before the contest the ancient texts, of which they 
forma part, should be newly explained and studied, so that the 
quarterly recitation from memory shall be only a third recapit- 
ulation, Moreover, in order that there may be time for this 
last review, the ordinary task is almost always given up or 
lessened. Whocan seriously maintain that a recitation thus 
prepared and modified exhausts our scholars? In a long ex- 
perience we have never noticed that when the task is finished 
they take up other class-exercises with any less ardor; we have 
even found more energy for their duties in those who had 
studiously impressed these fine models on their minds, than 
in those who had neglected them. 


The professors of the Lycée Saint Louis, having been called 

upon to deliberate on this subject, while recognizing that the 
memorizing of the classics had led to some abuses, were still 
more struck with its advantages, and unanimous in desiring 
its continuance as a school-task. Means were wisely indicated 
to prevent pupils from feeling fatigue, and the encroachment 
of this exercise on others of equal or greater importance. 
These means consist in the control exercised by the principal 
and the council of instruction, the limited amount of material 
furnished for the contests, fixed proportionately to the age 
and the class, and in addition the freedom allowed the pro- 
fessor to appoint the recitation for the most favorable time; 
that is to say, when this kind of task is not an additional bur- 
den to the preparation of any other absorbing lesson, such as 
history, geography, natural science, or mathematics. As a 
crowning precaution, it was proposed to reduce the number 
of the exercises from three to two, and to make poetry exclu- 
sively the subject of the contests, or very little prose at most. 
Poetry is more easily retained and more durably impressed on 
the memory, because of its forms which are fixed and different 
from those of ordinary language. 
Finally, is there anything to forbid our taking pity on those 
who are condemned to fruitless and painful efforts as a result 
of their rebellious memories ? It will not be difficult to make 
their companions understand, that in prescribing some task 
which shall be both equivalent and proportionate to their ca. 
pabilities, we only apply the veritable principle of equality,— 
that which compensates as far as possible for natural inequal- 
ities. 

The University of France is not practically as severe as one 
would think, judging from its official documents. It allows 
legitimate modifications, and is inclined to moderation. It 
knows that it is sometimes necessary, with little children espe- 
cially, to smear the edge of the cup with honey so that they may 
be induced to taste that which is bitter, but salutory; but it does 


not think it necessary to entirely suppress effort and trouble, 
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It is content with enticing little children, and pointing out to 
young people the noble fruits of their labor in the distance. 


It would be but a bad school for life if it made them think that 
a road strewn with flowers lay before them. On the contrary, 
it believes that those who are intrusted to it are best prepared 
for fature conflicts by being habituated to derive the highest 
pleasure from vanquished difficulties. There is, then, no rea- 
son to renounce contests of memory because they are difficult, 
if, as we are convinced, they are advantageous. It was a wise 
measure to have prescribed the abuse of classical recitations; 
it will be a still better measure to maintain their judicious 
use. Let us fear neither prejudiced complaints nor a few extra 


hours of work for our young people. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


(AU computations are for the latitude and meridian of Boston.) 
THE PLANETS,—NOVEMBER, 1883. 
Venus will scarcely be seen this month, as she sets only 
about half an hour after the San, as follows: 
November 10, 5h. 17m. evening. 
20, BA. 20m’ 
30, 5A. 30m. 

She is moving eastward at the rate of about one degree a 
day, and at the close of the month will be upon the western 
margin of the galaxy close to the Milkmaid’s Dipper. She 
crosses the earth’s path on the 8th, after which time she will 
be south of the ecliptic. Her phase is that of the Moon two 
days after or before full. 

Mars reaches his western quadrature Nov. 1, and then be- 
comes an evening star. From his situation, a few degrees 
north of Regulus and almost within the Sickle in Leo, and 
near the radiant point of the great November meteoric group, 
—the Leonids,—he will be readily seen and known. He rises 


as follows: November 10, 10h. 30m. evening. 
20, 10h. 16m. 
30, 9h. 5lm. 


Jupiter follows along slowly in Mars’ path, the distance be- 
tween them gradually increasing. He rises as follows: 


November 10, 9h. 59m. evening. 
“ 9h. 2im. “ 
80, 8h. 41m. 


The Moon passes 5° south of him on the 19th, and on the 
21st he is stationary near the cluster Prwsepe,in Cancer. The 
following are the principal events transpiring in the Jovian 
System in the earlier part of the nights of November: 


Nov. 6, 11h. 38m. even. Occult. Reap. (I.) 
Nov. 8, 11h. 20m ‘“ Ecl. 
Nov. 15, 11k. 59m. Eel. Dis. (IIL) 
Nov. 21, 10h. 15m. “ Transit, Ing. (L.) 
Nov. 21, 11h. 25m. “ ** (Shad.) Eg. (I ) 
Nov. 22, Oh. 35m. morn, “ Eg. (L.) 
Nov. 22, 11h. 3im. even. Transit, Ing. (II.) 
Nov. 26, 10h. 20m ‘* Transit, Ing. (IIL. 
Nov. 29, 11h. 34m. Occult. Reap. (L.) 


Saturn will be brightest Nov. 28, being at that time in oppo- 
sition to the Sun, rising at sunset, and passing the meridian 
at midnight. He will be in conjunction with Aldebaran on 
the 2d, being three and a half degrees north of the star, and 
on the 15th in conjunction with the Moon, being only one de- 
degree north of that laminary. He passes the meridian as 


follows: November 10, 1h. 11m. morn. 
November 20, 0h. 28m. 
November 30, 11h. 41m. even. 


Neptune also reaches his opposition and is brightest this 
month, on the 12th, passing the meridian at 10.30 p. m. 


THE NOVEMBER METEORS. 

The two great meteoric epochs of the month are Nov. 11-15 
and Nov. 24—Dec. 7. The former group, radiating from the 
Sickle in Leo, is called the Leonids. Their period of great- 
est activity is the 13th, and the last great display took place in 
1866. The Andromedes II. is the other great meteoric group 
encountered by the earth in November, radiating from near 
Almacah, the 2d magnitude star in the left foot of Andromeda; 
their maximum is reached on the 27th, and the last great dis- 
play wasin 1872. Other minor groups are met with as follows: 
The Leominoroids, radiating from the compact cluster of stars 
in Leo Minor, Nov. 25-28; also on the same date a swift group 
describing short arcs from near the star in the end of the 
Great Bear’s tail, or the last starin the handle of the Great 
Dipper. The Geminids are encountered Nov. 27, radiating 
from near Castor; a very rich group continuing during most 
of December, and reaching its maximum Dec. 10-11. 
EPHEMERIDES OF THE PRINCIPAL 8TARS AND CLUSTERS, 

NOV. 20, 1883. 

a Andromed@ (Alpheratz) in meridian 
o Ceti (Mira, variable) in meridian . - 10 0 e 


B Persei (Algol, variable) in meridian . 11 2 « 

” Tauri(‘7 Stars,’ or Pleiades) in meridian 11 42 sd 

a Tauri (Aldebaran) in meridian . 0 84 morning. 

Aurige (Capella)inmeridian. . . 1 1 
Orionis (Rigel)in meridian . 14 

@ Orionis (Betelguese) in meridian . . 1 54 ¥ 

@ Canis Majoris (Sirius, or Dog Star) rises 9 45 evening. 

@ Canis Minoris-(Procyon) rises «a te 

a Leonis (Regulus)rises . . 16 

@ Virginis (Spica) rises 4 2 morning. 

@ Bootis (Areturus) rises . ” 

@ Scorpionis (Antares) invisible. 

@ (Vega) sets . 11 52 evening. 


a Cygni (Deneb) sets 8 
@ Pisces Australis (Fomalhaut) sets » 10 61 evening. 
De Land, Fla., Oct. 16, 1883, 


MAGIC IN PHYSICS. 
BY 0. 8. JOHNSON. 


When we attempt to think out the relations of things around 
us, we find it necessary to subject them to an analysis more or 
less minute. The physicists of our time have analyzed all the 
phenomena of the universe into mass and motion, and assume 
that these ultimate elements are essentially disparate. The 
recent text-books in physics teach us that mass is an ens per se, 
an absolute constant, indifferent to motion or rest. Weight, 
which is the measure of one manifestation of force, is conceded 
to be a relative term, but the relativity of mass is theoretically 
denied. But the terms weight and mass have the same unit of 
measurement, and are interchanged in the formulas. It is not 
strange that confusion arises in statements, and error in for- 
mulas. Let us look at some of the statements of our text- 
books, ‘‘ The term mass is equivalent to the expression quan- 
tity of matter.”” ‘‘ Every molecule of a body is acted upon by 
the force of gravity; the intensity of this force is measured by 
the weight of the molecule.”” ‘*The weight of a body is the 
mutual attraction between it and the earth.” ‘‘The whole 
force with which two bodies attract one another is the sum of 
the attraction of their molecules, and depends upon the num- 
ber of molecules the two bodies collectively contain, multiplied 
by the mass of each molecule.’’ Here are statements from 
another author: ‘‘ The mass of a body is the total number of 
molecules it contains.’”’ ‘*The weight of a body is equal to the 
number of its particles [molecules] multiplied by the pull on 
each.”’ Hence the formula,—weight (w) equals the mass (m) 
multiplied by the gravity (g); w=—mg. This formula looks. 
rather wise, and at least harmless. But does it not pertain to 
metaphysics rather than to physics? Is it possible to make 
any use of it? Let us see what is done with it. 

In problems of work and energy, the work done = weight x 
by height (wh). Potential energy, or energy of position = wh. 
But kinetic energy, or energy of motion = potential energy; 
hence, kinetic energy = wh. In case that weight and velocity 
are given to find the energy, the height to which the given 
velocity would raise the body must be computed by the formu- 
las of falling bodies; or, a new formula can be deduced by 
which the kinetic energy can be expressed in terms of weight, 
velocity, aud theincrement of velocity (acceleration produced by 
gravity). Now the acceleration produced by gravity in one 
second is 32.16 feet, or 9.8 metres, which is taken as the meas 
ure of gravity, and represented by g. The new formula for 


2 
kinetic energy is expressed thus: Energy = s And it is 


easily verified that wh = ~ But in comes the metaphysical 


ghost w = mg, and speedily becomes ~ and wh= ne 
“* The unit of weight is the same as the unit of mass.’’ Now 10 
pounds falling 144.72 feet will gain a velocity of 96.48 feet per 


second. And wh=1447.2, bat — 464648. Hasnotg been 


used in one instance with the vaiue 1, and in the other with 
the value 32.16 feet ? The power to do work grows out of the 
relation of bodies, and if mass is not a relative term, it must 
be left out of formulas for energy; it is equal in numerical 
value to weight, and may as well be omitted. I suggest that 
the formula w = mg be applied to such problems as the follow- 
ing: If a man weighs 150 pounds, how many molecules in his 
body? 150 = 32.16m..*.m = 150 32.16. Of course the mass 
can be varied at pleasure by changing the denomination of the 
known quantities. 

Brigham Academy, Oct. 29, 1883. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM ATLANTA. 


OMEGA, 


When I was a child, I spent a great deal of time with a kins- 
woman in the country. There were no children, and, after 
the old Southern fashion, a little negro girl was selected as 
maid and playmate for me. Her name was Omega. There 
had been twins,—Alpha and Omega, Alpha died, and Omega 
became my handmaiden. I began my career as a teacher by 
repeating for Omega the lesson I learned in the old spelling. 
book. My pupil nodded so over the words in ‘‘-bility” and 
‘ation,’ that her education went no further. 

One day Mega and I were playing in the great shady back- 
yard, under the supervision of Aunt Dilsey, Mega’s mother. 
Aunt Dilsey got interested in setting hens, and Mega and I 
stole off, and mounting the fence, which had a plank nailed 
flat on top, seated ourselves under the shade of a tree to watch 
the unloading of a wagon by “‘ Uncle Horrid” (Herod), my 
kinsman’s coachman and factotum. Uncle Horrid was a tall, 
fine-looking negro, of excellent sense and character, greatly 
trusted by his owner. While he was at work there came up a 
lazy, shiftless, white man called Bill Take, who was regarded 
with great contempt in the neighborhood. I forget what 
Mega and I were talking about, but I remember it led me to 
say, ‘‘ Well, Mega, you know white folks have got a great deal 
more sense than colored folks.” Megs turned to me, und 
with the most innocent look of inquiry said. “‘ Has Mass Bill 
Tuke got more sense than Uncle Horrid?” The question 
was a poser; and, child as I was, I knew it. Fortunately for 
me. Aunt Dilsey’s voice was heard, ‘‘ Lord-a-massy, where is 
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THE SOUTH AND FEDERAL AID, 


Mega’s question has often recurred to me, and I may say, 
made me an early convert to the education of negroes. But I 
merely tell the story to say something about national aid, 
which in the discussion on the subject has been overlooked. In 
Georgia, as in most States of the coast, the best part of the State 
lies between the mountains and the falls of the river where lie 
the manufacturing towns, Columbus, Augusta, Macon. This 
part of the South is, in all the gifts of nature, the best country 
where the English language is spoken. The people who in- 
habit it (chiefly of Scotch-Irish descent) have pretty much 
ruled Georgia. I was born and raised among them, and un- 
derstand their difficulties. The mere emancipation of slaves 
and destruction of property by war is only a part of the trouble 
they have had to face. There has been made necessary a rev- 
olution in the mode of agriculture. Under free labor, the 
country is a country of farms rather than plantations, and it 
has been sub dividing ever since the war. But in order to 
make farms successful, there is needed a diversification of 
crops. This is a change which requires experiment and expe- 


rience. It makes the problem to be solved by the people who 
inhabit this country an enormous one. As for educating 
negroes, they are wholly unable to do it. Since the reconstruc- 
tion of Georgia, education has gone backward among the 
whites. By this I do not mean that fewer persons learn to 
read,—that would not be true; more persons learn to read. 
But through Middle Georgia there were always schools in which 
a pretty good secondary education could be had. But, as things 
are now, it is about impossible to keep up such schools. As 
for educating the negro, it is simply impossible. 

Any one who reads the Atlanta Constitution, now the great 
newspaper of Georgia, will see the indicatious of the trouble I 
have described. This paper, with that wisdom and devotion 
to the interests of Georgia which marks it, has devoted a great 


deal of space to discussing ways of diversifying crops. 
E.1za A. BOWEN, 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


{All communications relating to this department should be marked 
“ For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to W. H. EasTMAN, Hast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


RIDDLE. 


I sought it all one summer’s day 
On hilltop bare, in valley green; 
I’m now convinced, search he who may, 
In hill or vale ’twas never seen: 
But when renounced as wayward elf, 
In midnight hours I sought my bed, 
Uncalled, unheard, it came itself 
And showered its blessings on my head. 
— Shakespeare. 
ENIGMA : 6 LETTERS. 
R it we give place to the following in ous puzzle which late} 
The Shakespearean character of my Ist, 2d, 4th, and 3d is 
well known; and yet that by which we name it is of nothing 
in its beginning and end. 
My own, first and last, on the contrary, is an important per- 
sonage to many. 
You are commonly in my 3d, 2d, 4th, and 1st when at home, 
but there is much more of it when on my Ist, 2d, 4th, and 3d. 
My Ist, 2d, 4th, 3d, and 6th,—a health to thee, Thomas! 
For my 5th, 4th, 3d, and 6th you will never have a welcome, 
My 34d, 4th, Sth, and 6th is a queen in Nature much admired, 
but not without points to disturb her immediate friends. 
My 3d, 2d, 1st, and 6th, a queen in history ever to be famed, 
but not without sharp memories of wrong. 
My 2d, 3d, and 6th, of doubtful credit, as sometimes paying 
and sometimes not. 
My 5tb, 4th, 1st, 6th, occasionally used with pumpkins. 
My whole is characteristic of an unpleasant temperament. 
Transpose my 4th and 6th and you will find me still more so. 


ANAGRAMS (OHIO TOWNS). 


1, You tad. 8. No ark. 

2. Sub muloc, 9. O do let. 

8. Fed lips ring. 10. Yank suds. 

4, Van led lec, 11. Am at tier. 

5. Earl awed. 12. Lank row. 

6. Sam eld fin. 13. Rail ye. 

7. We roost. 14. Saul,abath, A.M. M, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 25. 


AcrosTic.—1. Juniper. 2. Urchin. 3. Verdict. 4. Ellipse. 
5. Nectar. 6. Anecdote. 7. Linen. LInitials-Juvenal. 


CHARADE.—Deliver, Reviled. 
ScRIPTURAL En1ema.—A wise man will hear and will in- 
crease learning, and a man of understanding shall attain unto 
wise counsels.—Prov. 1: v. 
— Following is the answer to the Prize Tree Puzzle of Oct. 11: 
onal,— LILwac 

MAPLE 

BIRCH 

TORCH 

BEEOH 


Aonostic.—1, Madrona. 2. Alder. 3. Noseberry. 4. Caje- 
put. 5. Hackberry. 6. Ivy. 7. Nutmeg. 8. Enceno, 9. 
Elm. 10. Laurel. Initials-Manchineel. 


EniemaTio TREES.—1. Asp. 2. Bass. 8. Bay. 4. Shad. 
5. Buckeye. 6. Buckwheat. 7. Buckthorn. 8. Button. 9. 
Cabbage. 10 Catoclaw. 11. Cedar. 12. Moose wood. 13. 
Cucumber. 14. Mohogany. 15. Chickasaw Plum. 16. Lo- 
cust, 17. Fir. 18. Oak. 19. Crab-wood. 20 Holly. 21. 
Cypress, 22. Coffee tree, 28 Devil wood. 24. Judas tree. 
25. Hercules. 26. Umbrella tree, 27. Elder. 28. Spruce. 
29. Balm of Gilead. 30 Box. 81. Fringe. 82, Hemlock. 33. 
Georgia bark. 34. Blue Jack. 85. SeaGrape. 86. Iron wood, 
37. June berry. 388 Lime. 389. Maybaw. 40. Olive. 41. 
Satin wood. 42. Tulip tree. 43. Toothache tree. 44. Yel- 


low wood. 45. Pine. 46 Plane. 47 Yew. 48. Willow. 
49. Planer. 50. Osage Orange. 51. Snow-drop tree, 52. 
Sorrel tree. 53 Mangrove. 


— For the first time since the opening of this department, 
we believe, we have offered a prize for which there was no 
competition. We knew that Mr. Cragin’s puzzle was a had 
one, but believed that some of the readers of Taz JouRNAL 


them children got to ?”’ and in the retreat I did not answer. 


would be equal to the emergency. 
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VERMONT STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOC. 
THE ANNUAL MEETING, 


The 34th annual meeting of the Vermont State Teachers’ 
Assoc. was called to order at Montpelier, Wednesday evening, 
Oct. 24, by Principai Hardy of the Executive Com. Prin. W. 
H. Sanderson, of Woodstock, was elected secretary pro tem , 
and Prin. L. V. Haskell, of Windsor, treasurer pro tem. 


hat Preparation do the Colleges Erpect the High 
Schools and ? % 
formed the subject of the opening paper, by Prof. J. K. Lord 
of Dartmouth Coll., who said: 

The objects of Latin study, briefly stated, are: (a) discipline; 
(b) knowledge of Latin literature, including that of antiquities 
and social life; (c) an eee with a type of mind unlike 
any that exists to-day. he last, though often overlooked, is 
of great importance. Personality is one of the’strongest forces 
in the development of character, and the personality of the 
Romans impressed upon their language makes itself felt by 
those who study it, and differing so greatly from that of mod- 
ern languages exerts a specially strong and stimulating infla- 
ence upon those who study the language. The speaker main- 
tained that present methods of instruction do not secure the 
advantages proposed. To remedy this defect, Latin should be 
taught as a living language. Like the child in mastering his 
own tongue, the Latin pupil must learn the vocabulary while 
obtaining the mastery of the paradigms of declension and con- 
jugation. Ifa thousand words, at the most liberal allowance, 
were thoroughly at one’s command, he would have control of 
the language. A vocabulary is to be given, first, by memoriz- 
ing. Lists of words should be committed to memory, and 
with them should be learned the ordinary principles of word- 
formation, like amator from amare, so that the memory may 
have both an aid and a guide in gaining many words, But to 
make the acquisition of a vocabulary permanent, it must be 
used. It must be vitalized by speaking. From the time he is 
able to put two words together he should be made to construct 
sentences, and simple conversations should be carried on upon 
subjects that may interest, as well as uponthelesson. Greater 
slowness in the earlier part of the course will more than be 
made up as the student advances. This same practice should 
be supplemented by ‘‘ reading at sight,’’ a term often misun- 
derstood, for it does not imply a freedom from study, but 
rather a diligent application of what has been learned, without 
dependence upon a lexicon. It is the application to Latin of 
the method by which we read English,—following a sentence 
from beginning to end in the logical order in which the writer 
arranged it. No ove would think of tearing an English sen- 
tence to pieces to gain its meaning,—no more should he a 
Latin sentence. In a different direction a beneficial practice 
in the latter part of the preparatory course is the writing out 
of translations. The classic author supplies a subject that is 
worthy of consideration, and the difference in the genius and 
structure of the two languages is so great that the preparation 
of a careful translation is one of the exercises in the formation 
of an English style. The pursuit of a method like this will 
not lessen, but rather certainly increase the discipline gained 
from the study of Latin, will open up its literature to the ac- 
quaintance of the student, will introduce him to new and 
wider fields of interest and study, and give to Latin a greater 
dignity and usefulness, 


The Study of Greek in High Schools and Academies. 


In defense of the study of Greek, Prof. S. F. Emerson of 
Burlington, referred to the agitation of the question of the 
study of the classics, The times demanded to know, What 
is Greek good for? The study of Greek develops those men- 
tal qualities which are essential to practical success. The 
classics and mathematics are the basis of all education. 
What preparation in Greek do the colleges expect ? The col- 
leges have in view education, a training, fitting for life in all 
its manifold phases, Life’s problems demand two requisites, 
capacity and method. Its two classes are, development of 
powers and direction of’ powers. Discipline and method, not 
the acquisition of knowledge in the sense of information, is 
the object of College education. Development of power 
admits of wide couceptions, for the taste, the feelings, 
need development as well as the intellect. For all this work 
there is no fitter instrument than the Greek. It is also an ad- 
mirabie director of powers. The failure of the college to get 
from Greek in a two years’ course all that it is capable of render- 
dering, the reason why itis regarded by students as a disagree- 
able intellectual gymnastic exercise, is largely owing to the 
defective preparation which the schools and academies give. 
The colleges, then, expect of these schools such preparation as 
will enable them to reach the highest results possible in their 
Greek courses. Specifically, a thorough mastery of the forms, 
familiarity with its fundamental syntax, and a moderate vo- 
cabulary. Thorough mastery of forms is the first requisite 
The speaker had in his experience usually combined the 
scientific and natural methods, beginning with form-learning 
and translatiou simultaneously. Success in the methods em- 
ployed in teaching modern languages has been secured by forc- 
ing the pupils to use the language; but concentration and con- 
secutivevess, the principle employed in these schools, might 
not be practicable in teachiog Greek. Memorizing lists of 
vocables, frequent and rapid reviews, are exceeding service- 
able. Sight-reading, useful in its place, in the opinion of the 
speaker, tends to superficiality in so difficult a language. He 
highly commended Greek composition, the use of many and 
simple sentences to vary daily upon the blackboard. p 

Prof. L. A. Austin, Middlebury, asked the fitting schools to 
include in their English department the completion of algebra 
and geometry, and to add to their course thorough drill in 
physical geography, elements of anatomy and physiology, 
physics, and Eoglish history, besides paying more attention to 
Teading and practical English grammar. 


Sxconp Day.—TuuRspDay, Oct. 25. 


After the reading of the secretary’s report, Rev. Sheldon 
Jackson addressed the meeting on 


Educational Interests tn Alaska. 

Alaska isacountry from fifty to seventy miles! wide an 
hundreds of miles eae, enough to make half-a-dozen large 
States, with a temperate climate, an average winter climate like 
that of Kentucky, and a summer climate like that of Minnesota. 
The people were comparatively rich by trade, lived in houses, 
and wore the clothing of civilized people, though they were 


savages. While under the control of Russia they were Eo 
vided with government and schools, but since coming 


the possession of the United States both these ele 
civilization had been withdrawn; and he asked the teachers to 


pass resolutions urging Congress to appropriate $25,000 for 
the support of schools. 

The president appointed as committee, to draft a suitable 
resolution, Prin. Bingham of Brattleboro, Prin. Mead of Mid- 
diebury, Prin. Goldthwait of St. Albans. 


What Constitutes a Practical Education 

was the subject of a suggestive address by Prof. J. E. Good- 
rich, of Burlington. Industrial schools, he maintained, might 
be pea in cities, but the village or rural district school 
could not be converted into a combination of several 
shops designed to train children for their prospective occupa- 
tions. The meaning of the term practical education depends 
upon how long the training process is to last, what is to be the 
boy’s life-work, and whether it is desired to produce a dexter- 
ous machine, or along with dexterity an intelligent soul and 
valuable citizen. Let education have regard to utility, and 
especially let early training begin by incessant practice. What 
is most wanted in the early stages is that the powet and habit 
of observation be cultivated. Ability toperceive with the mind 
as well as the eye will stand him in good stead when reason 
asserts its supremacy, when great moral questions engross at- 
tention. There is no substitute for the mental gymnastics fur- 
nished by linguistic and mathematical studies. he scheme of 
practical education, however, should include some trade for 
obvious, prudential, and economic reasons. But the classical 
education need not be impracticable. Latin and Greek, as 
well as English and German, are to be learned in order to use, 
to unlock the literature behind the language, and to study the 
people as revealed in the literature. The speaker justly crit- 
icised the tendency of young men to jump the four or seven 
years of fruitful discipline, to enter a profession by a short cut, 
to go straight from the district school or the middle of an aca- 
demic course to the lecture-room of what should be a post- 
graduate course. The practical includes something more than 
the directly useful. It must concern the whole range of a 
man’s powers, the whole field of his duties. 


The Relation of Classical to Scientific Studies 


was the subject of an interesting discussion between Prin. E 

H. Barlow of West Lebanon, N. H., and Prof. 8S. H. Brackett 
of St. Johnsbury. The following is the substance of Mr. Bar- 
low’s paper: The feeling of dissatisfaction with school and 
college studies was widely extended. Teachers and patrons 
knew something was wrong, but found it hard to say what; so 
that many mistook bad methods for good ends. Hence it was 
easy for one to find fault with the so-called excessive study of 
classics, and to advocate instead a study of natural sciences 

Classical studies are no less practical than scientific studies. 
Yet the object of all school and college training below technica! 
schools is not, and should not be, anything but general. Men- 
tal development only, the power to get, and not the getting of, 
skill for special work is all that public schools may legitimately 
do. The charge that schools are not practical is best answered 
by saying they ought not to be practical. They fail if they be- 
come practical. This does not mean that the hand and the 
eye should notbe trained. Industrial schools, however, should 
be regarded as post-graduate and technical. 


A Rebuttal. 


Prof. S. H. Brackett, speaking in favor of scientific studies, 
said that educators cannot seriously propose to set aside either 
the classics, or the mathematics, or the sciences as a part of a 
liberal education. Classical study has an honored pedigree; 
scientific methods of thought and inquiry are of recent date. 
The great question in classical and scientific training is as to 
which gives the greater strength of mental grasp. Classics at 
best can give but part of the necessary mental discipline; 
though an important part, it is readily acknowledged. But an 
intricate demonstration in geometry or algebra is a higher and 
more difficult process of mind than a determination of a point 
of syntax. If it is said, as it is sometimes, that we find poor 
classical scholars who may succeed in scientific study, we are 
brought here to the popular misconception of science. The 
poor classical scholar may learn facts of science because he is 
interested in them, bnt he may never become a true scholar. 
To become a proficient in science, to be fit to grapple with its 
great questions, requires a long and severe discipline, under 
most judicious supervision. What can we teachers do in this 
highest and best culture ? Those of us in humble place, but 
little, certainly ; but do not despise small things. Elemen- 
tary instruction must be largely occupied with details, but 
all that awakens the young may do good, Then, when stu- 
dents do three and four years’ solid work in science, and four 
years more in college, it will be time to make a fair comparison 
between classical and scientific instruction. 


Uses and Abuses of the Ranking System. 

This subject was discussed by Dr. C. C. Rounds of Plym- 
outh, N. H. on the opening of the afternoon exercises. Dr 
Rounds advised teachers to keep a record of the work done by 
each pupil, as a matter of protection to the instructor, as a 
means of reliable information as to the standing of each pupil, 
and as a means of showing to scholars who might, for any 
reasons, be in need of such a stimulus or correction, the rec- 
ord which their industry and faithfulness, or their indolence 
or indifference, was making for them. To avoid the injustice 
which the most carefully kept record might do to pupils of 
nearly an «qual standing, and to avoid the injurious nervous 
strain whicb the publication of this record may produce in 
certain cases, Dr. Rounds advised that the pupil’s standing be 
disclosed only to the individual pupil or to parents. If the 
relative standing of scholars is known, it should come about 
oply by their disclosing their standing to each other. 


General Exercises 


theme of an able paper by Prin. C. H. Golthwait of 
ee The prime cause of the inefficiency of general ex 
ercises, he said, is that they are too far removed from the 
freshness and life of the school-room. In the form of a para- 
dox, make every general exercise a recitation and every reci- 
tation a general exercise. Don’t make it a pyrotechnic sort of 
work. The main object of the recitation is to exercise the 
thinking powers. Great caution was advised in taking time 
from recitation for general exercises. There are many sub- 
ects not directly connected with schoo! routine which should 
ee a part of the education of youth. A noble manhood and 
womanhood, a conscience more tender, & love of country more 
intelligent, a broader comprehension,—these are the results to 
be thought out and wrought ought. 

In continuing the discussion, Prin. Hardy of West Ran- 
dolph said he gave from half to three-quarters of an hour 
daily to this method of instruction. Some of these general 
exercises consisted of recitation of gems of poetry, memorized, 
short compositions, letter-writing, news of the day, etc, all 
without previous preparation. On one occasion he had asked 
their tmaster to come before the school, to explain the 


United States postal system; and at another, the president of 


a national bank had elucidated the banking system and un- 
folded some of the mysteries of the currency, and 80 on, 
Prin. Edson also warmly advocated this feature of school 
instruction, saying he would have general exercises if he had 
to give up a recitation. 

Alaska. 


The committee appointed in the morning to report on the 
subject of ” on in Alaska presented the following, which 
was adopted: 

The Vermont State Teachers’ Assoc. in session at Montpelier, Oct. 24-27, 
1883. learn, with ret, that since the transfer of Alaska from Rusela to 
the United States, sixteen years have been allowed to pass without extend- 
ing to the population educational advanta We feel ashamed, as 
Awerican citizens, that any section of our land should be worse off educa- 
tionally than when under the control of Russia, we having failed to con- 
tinue the schools that for many years were sustained by the Russian Gov- 
ernment. We learn, therefore, with great pleasure, that on Feb 15, 1882, 
the President transmitted to Congress a communication from the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, recommending that an appropriation of $50,009 be 
made for the establishment and maintenance of schools in Alaska; and 
that the honorable Secretary of the Interior proposes to make to the 
coming Congress a recommendation for industrial schools in that country. 
Therefore, we join in the earnest request of the better portion of the 
American pie that an suprsertee be made for the establishment of 
an industrial training-school similar to those at Carlisie and Hampton, at 
Sitka, the capital; also for the establishment ander the direction of the 
National Bureau of Education, of schools at the chief centers of popula- 
tion in Alaska. That copies of this paper, signed by the president and sec- 
retary of this Assoc., be transmitted to the honorable Secretary of the 
Interior and both houses of Congress. 


EVENING SESSION. 


At the evening session, Prof. E. H. Russell of Worcester, 
Mass., delivered to a large audience his lecture entitled ** En- 
glish Literature as an Element in Education.”” The lecture 
was valuable in matter, the poinjs the speaker wished to elu- 
cidate being enforced by quotations from some of the best 
writings of standard English authors, in prose and poetry. 


Tarrp Day.—Faipay, Oct. 26, 


After an able paper by Prin. B. F. Bingham on “‘ What 
Supervision by the State would be most Efficient?” Prin. 
F. F. Whitier of Hanover discussed the question, 


How can Ungraded Schools best Become Graded? 


A uniform course of study in the schools, under the direc- 
tion of systematic and effective supervision, the course occu- 
pying a fixed term of years to complete; regular graduating 
exercises with diplomas, and the usual et-ceteras which give 
eclat to such occasions in the higher grades of schools, and 
enlist the interest of parents and pupils, were the chief fea- 
tures in the plan proposed. 

Professor Rocheleau of Randolph said it would amount to 
little to grade the ungraded schools, so long as neither school 
officers nor teachers had any permanency in office. 

State Supt. Dart was of the opinion that a radical change 
in the State school system, by which the rural school districts 
may be benefited, must precede any attempt to frame any 
system of grading the ungraded schools, 

Principal Haskell of Windsor thought it was idle to “ lie on 
our oars” waiting for a ‘“‘change of system.”’ Fault was 
found with the system, but when the fault-finders were asked 
to propose a change they hadn’t anything to offer. Let us go 
to work and make the most of the present system so long as it 
~ - system under which we must work, for the present at 

eas 
How can Pupils best be Taught to Think ? 


Was answered by Prin. A. W. Edson of Randolph as follows : 
(1) By the teacher doing some active thinking. Activity pro- 
vokes activity, and the thinking teacher will stimulate thought. 
(2) By a proper assignment of lessons. (3) By proceeding 
from the known to the unknown. (4) By training the percep- 
tive, imaginative, and reflective faculties in their proper order. 
(5) By exciting the child’s curiosity. Children are willing and 
glad to learn new facts. Do not repress their curiosity by 
assisting toomuch. (6) By asking stimulating questions, and 
requiring them to do the same, (7) By teaching concentration 
—attention. (8) By teaching the pupils to express themselves 
properly. “I know but I can’t tell,’’ is nonsense. Language 
and thought go band in hand. Teach language and thus de- 
velop thought. (9) By general exercises. (10) By making the 
work in the various branches practical,—real. In reading, feel 
the sentiment, express the thought. In arithmetic, keep to the 
practical. In grammar, begin with language lessons. In geog- 
raphy, begin with the school house, school yard, ete In all 
school work, make careful preparation so as best to teach the 
pupils to think, think, THINK. 

Prest. Buckham called attention to the importance of a good 
and well-drilled memory. Power to think depends upon the 
material for thought, and material for thought depends upon a 
retentive and active memory. 


The Personal Relations of Teacher to Pupil, 


was ably presented by Rev. Mr. Pierce, of Randolph, who said: 
Acquaintance with pupils outside of the school-room, the es- 
tablishment of pleasant relations with them on the street, will 
conduce to influence over them in the school-room. The con- 
fidence of the pupils should be won, and a genuine interest in 
their affairs cultivated and manifested. Especially should the 
teacher understand the home influences which surround a pu- 
pil, in order to establish an intelligent and advantageous rela- 
tion toward his pupils. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The first exercise in the afternoon was a remarkable exhi- 
bition of the ability of Prof. Thompson, of Burlington, to teach 
singing, or of the ability of the Montpelier children to learn 
singing, or, what is most probable, of both. A class of fifteen 
or twenty little boys and girls who had had no systematic 
training in singing till that morning, sang the different 
scales, told what scale they had sung in, and did other things 
which would have been creditable to pupils of their age, after. 
a year’s training. 


What should a Teacher do before the First Day of School ? 


Prin. J. M. Comstock, of Springfield, answered as follows: (1) 
He may learn from his predecessor facts in regard to the gen- 
eral condition of the school, the public. sentiment with regard 
to education, what may be expected from committee and par- 
ents, and whatever he can respecting individual pupils. (2) 
From citizens conversant with the school, he may learn in re- 
gard to his predecessor, what were his elements of success and 
failure. (3) By making acquaintance with individual pupils, 
he may win their good will in advance, 


Strategy and Tactics in the Teacher. 


The advice of Mr. J. A. Brown on this subject was, Do not 
make a profusion of rules or establish fixed penalties, Cir- 


(Continued on Page 299. 
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OUR NEW PREMIUMS. 


FIVE NEW LIFE-SIZE PORTRAITS OF 
AMERICAN TEACHERS. 


Gen. Joun Eaton, LL.D., 
U. 8. Commissioner of Education, 


Rev. A. D. Mayo, D.D., 
Col. Francis W. Parker, 
Hon. D. Puitsrick, LL.D., 
Hon. W. T. Harris, LL.D. 


These Portraits are fresh from the Lithographic press 
of the renowned “RIVERSIDE PRESS,” Cambridge, 
and have been produced by their best artist. In order 
that the five portraits of these distinguished men may 
be found in the schools and homes of our teachers, we 
have decided to offer one to each of our present sub- 
scribers. 


OUR PLAN FOR THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
THE PORTRAITS. 


Any Subscriber to Tut JouRNAL sending us the name 
of One New Subscriber and $2.50, will receive one 
Portrait. 

Two Subscribers and $5.00, two Portraits. 

Three Subscribers and $7.50, three Portraits. 

Four Subscribers and $1000, five Portraits. 

Five Subscribers and $12.50, five Portraits. 

Ten new Subscribers and $25 will secure ten Portraite 
and an extra copy of THe JouRNAL to the person 
getting up the club. 

Retail price of Portraits, $1.00 each ; ten Portraits to 
one address, $9.00. 

These Portraits are beautiful and appropriate orna- 


ments for School-rooms, Halls, Teachers and Superin- 
tendents’ Offices, and the Library or Parlor at home. 


Will not all who read this secure one, at least? Look 
at the list, select the one you desire the most, and in. 
vite your friends to help you get it for your school or 
home. Now is the time. Address 

New-Eneianp Pusrisuine Co, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


LIFE MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL EDU. 
CATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


In addition to the eight lifemembers reported last 
week, and the six pledges, we have the pleasure of add- 
ing two more names this week, — W. D. Parker, River 
Falls, Wis., $20; Charles G. Edwards, Baltimore, Md., 
$20, Whose names shall we add next week ? 


THE two papers on Language in this issue of THE 
JOURNAL were read before the New-England School 
Superintendents last week, and will be found valuable 
contributions to this live topic, now before our teachers. 


THE opportunity is now offered to our teachers to 
obtain one or more portraits for the adornment of the 
school-room or the home, with a small effort, and at 
little expense. In addition to those named in another 
column, we have also those previously published of 
Horace Mann, George Peabody, Barnas Sears, Henry 
Barnard, and Frederich Froebel. 


Arter the congress of German teachers held in Vi- 
enna, in 1870, the Committee on Organization held a 
balance of 6,000 florins. It was decided that the first 


} |interest from this sum should be used as a recompense 


for the best pedagogical works, and that the sum itself, 
when doubled, should be devoted to the education of 
the orphans of teachers. This result having been more 
than reached, the committee have resolved to establish a 
fund to be called the Vienna Foundation of Pestalozzi. 
It will begin its work after Jan. 1, 1885. 


Ata conference held in Neuchatel, Switzerland, on 
Sept. 17 and 18, the members discussed the question, 
“ What are the best means of forming the language of 
children, and what lessons in elocution should they 
have?” The conclusions reported by Mr. Zuginbub) 
were adopted with some modifications as follows: 1. 
Elocution should be the object of a special lesson. 2. 
Every teacher should appeal to his scholars’ faculties of 
observation, taking into account their age and their 
intellectual development, as well as the circumstances 
in which they live. 3. All lessons should codperate, as 
far as possible, in the development of language. The 
following measures were recommended : Object-lessones 
with as much reference to the form as to the matter; 
the study of the vocabulary in the importance of the 
meaning of words, the recitation of, and commentary on, 
pieces selected with care; narrations and descriptions of 
subjects interesting and familiar to the scholar; im- 
provisation exercises for a higher grade. Moreover, 
oblige the child to express his thought completely and 
correctly, make him pay attention to pronunciation and 
avoid local accent; require him to give distinct and in- 
telligible answers; impart some dignity to these exer. 
cises by placing the scholars who are to speak in the 
teacher’s place; require each pupil to make note of in- 
correct expressions and omissions that he notices in the 
utterance of the others; follow the oral exercise with a 
criticism directed by the master, but of which the pvu- 
pils furnish the elements ; and instead of ridiculing the 
unekillful scholar, encourage his efforts. 


Tue educational literature of the country has per- 
haps been more enriched by the various publications of 
the United States Bureau of Education, than by any 
other class of writings. School literature may be classed 
under two divisions: first, the great majority of publi- 
cations which consist of the theories of teachers, school- 
men, and philosophers on the general subject of educa 
tion. Of course, there is great value in allthis. But 
the weak side appears in the irresistible temptation to 
bridge any provoking chasm or crevasse in the facts of 
the case with an extempore structure of theories which 
is apt, like other hasty structures under heavy pressure, 
to go down into the abyss, carrying the unfortunate 
who may be crossing at that moment. The other sec. 
tion of school literature is that which contents itself 
with a truthful record of what has really been accom- 
plished with children and youth, in all kinds of schools, 
and what has been the outcome of the various systems 
and methods that have been tried or are now in opera- 
tion in all countries. It is a matter of congratulation 
that Commissioner John Eaton has been moved to work 
this fruitful field, by the frequent issue of his “ Cireu. 
lars of Information.” In these pamphlets the most 
valuable results of modern school-keeping, at home and 
abroad, are periodically brought before the teachers of 
the country, and distributed in every State and territory. 
It is simply an outrage that the persistent effort of his 


department to obtain increased funds for this portion 


of the work of the Bureau of Education should meet 
with such faint response from Congress. With over- 
flowing millions in the treasury, and an appropriation 
for every mill-stream and trout-brook from Eastport to 
Santa Barbara, the Commissioner of Education is com- 
pelled to plead with indifferent, or half hostile, congress- 
men fora paltry five or ten thousand dollars to print 
documents whose circulation would hasten educational 
reforms of incomparable importance to the whole peo- 
ple. A late circular (No. II, 1883), in thirty pages, 
bas condensed all information necessary to the under- 
standing of the vexed question of the co-education of 
the sexes in the United States. A copy should be sent 
especially to every college president who is quaking 
over the perils of American boys and girls instructed 
after God’s way, of putting children of opposite sexes in 
charge of the same mother, under the same roof. 


THERE seems to be a good deal of anxiety in certain 
quarters lest the important function of recruiting the 
population of the United States should perish out, in 
New England. Some of our medical alarmists in Yan- 
kee-land have raised the ghost of the disappearance of 
the native races, and the repopulation of the country 
by a posterity that “knew not Joseph.” We would 
suggest that our friends in other portions of the coun- 
try can find causes for anxiety much more important 
than this. So far in American history, New England 
has done her full duty in filling up the waste-places of 
the national domain. In two hundred and fifty years, 
the descendants of thirty New England towns have so 
mightily “increased and multiplied,” that they now 
constitute fully one third of the population of the 
Union. For the past generation, there has been an 
unprecedented swarming of the young people of these 
old states out west, leaving an unusual number of the 
finest maiden ladies in Christendom either to hold up 
the ark at home, or “go West” to teach the children, 
and finally become the honored life-partners of the best 
men in a dozen new States. We do not learn that these 
young fathers and mothers in Minnesota and Califor- 
nia are especially engaged in the barren fig-tree busi- 
ness, and we have, now aud then, a lively group of 
youngsters in our New England homes. Moreover (and 
here New England raises her finger and affectionately 
offers a bit of advice to her sister States) these old com- 
monwealths have made a point for the last two centu- 
ries of doing more for their children, whether the off- 
spring of native or foreign parentage, in the way of 
facilities for general education, industrial training, and 
protection against destruction, disease, and overwork, 
than any other people on the globe. The result is that 
this, the least favored portion of the republic in natural 
resources, has become one of the decisive powers of the 
new civilization of the Western Continent. Nor do 
the people of New England propose to be left behind in 
the future for nowhere in this or any other country is 
there such a stir in behalf of thechildren as in these New 
England States. Despite the twaddle of the Butler 
school of hungry politicians, it is a cause for congratu- 
lation to any family, that its children can grow up 
under the beneficent educational system of these States. 
Within fifty years, the Irish people of Massachusetts, 
under the fostering care of her wise legislation, have 
not only become a fifth part of the population, but rep- 
resent more than $100,000,000 in savings banks, and 
constitute the best body of Irish Catholic people any- 
where. The cities and towns of New England are full 
of bright, able, and excellent young folks of Irish, and 
now of Canadian French descent, in whoee hands these 
old states can safely intrust both their liberties and 
their reputation in coming years. The effort of a few 
ecclesiastics to break up the New England system of 
dealing with her children, and substitute the prieet for 
the people, will either break down or be captured and 
used, like other adverse influences, for the highest good 
of the commonwealth. Our readers must pardon our 
little brag from the region of the Hub. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances, we are content to ask our friends 
to accept our down-east hospitalities, and trust to their 
estimate of what we are doing for the human race. But, 
just now, when the old defamers of Yankee-land from 
without, and the grumblers from within, seem joined 


in solemn league and covenant to convince the world 
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that new Massachusetts is engaged in oppressing, mal- 
treating, starving the children of operatives, and slaugh- 
tering the innocents in her poorhouses, while her pro- 
fessors in Harvard and the Sybarites of Beacon Street 
toast their bloodless shins in fancy slippers of “ tanned 
human hides,” and all New England is persecuting the 
“Catholic conscience” to the verge of rebellion, it is 
well enough to speak up modestly and say, “ Men and 
brethren, these things are not so.” 


SELF-MADE CRITICS OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


We take up our recent friendly critique of the 
critics who, from their eminence of “self-made success, 
are, just now, dealing a good deal more “damnation 
round the land” concerning our public education than 
the facts of the case seem to warrant. 

Another thing which these very confident critics of 
the schools don’t see is the fact that the demoralization 
of certain classes of youth in city and country, of which 
they complain, is the result of wholesale changes in 
American society, and in no special way the work of the 
schools. Few of the most thoughtful observers real 
ize what a stupendous change has come over American 
life within the past half-century. Within that period 
Western society has sprung into existence, and, within 
twenty years, Southern society has been turned upside 
down. Even New England has passed through a social 
transformation hardly less remarkable. The essential 
idea underlying this mighty upheaval is the democratic 
idea. For good or evil, the test of manhood and woman. 
hood, henceforth, in our land, is personal capacity, reli- 
able character, and trained executive power. The man 
who looks for the quiet, unambitious life in the country 
town, the patriarchal plantation paradise, or the docile 
European peasant character of the old day, is a man so 
far out of his reckoning that the only answer to his 
grumbling is to describe him as he is. Of course, in 
this universal rush to the front, a good many weak 
people will be run over; a good many pretentious youth 
will seem to clutch a rapid success, and modest merit 
and solid worth will grow as gradually as ever. But 
the schools did not make the situation. The situation is 
the result of the inevitable growth of republican ideas, 
and every institution of society is responsible for what 
we see. There is but one consistent criticism to day 
on American affairs, and that is the claim of the Cath- 
olic bishops for the infallible authority of their church 
in that realm of faith where all streams of national life 
head, and where alone a people can be led back five 
hundred years, We can have a certain respect for this 
attitude in a prelate born and trained abroad and trans- 
ferred to what seems to him the Babel of our New 
American life. But the spectacle of an American 
man of affairs, in everything else absorbed almost to 
insanity in our New American life, fastening upon the 
schools as responsible for all the drift that is whirled 
along this resistless current, is a little annoying. We 
believe in republican civilization and the whole Ameri- 
can people, and no wreck or perversion that has yet 
come from our new national life will compare with the 
awful waste of humanity in “the good old days” when 
man was nothing and a few colossal men attempted to 
bestride the world. 

Again, our friends don’t see that our American cities 
and prosperous villages are now the most powerful sem- 
inaries for the training of the forcible, leading young 
men and women who are to have the handling of our 
country for the coming generation. Of course, few of 
these crowded communities have work for many of the 
superior youth educated in their schools and trained by 
their complex and stimulating life. But while the raw 
material, sometimes crude almost to barbarism, is being 
swept into these great receptacles on the lower side, 
there is, all the time, passing out from the upper region, 
a crowd of young people who are going forth to make 
their mark through the land and represent the republic 
abroad. The exceptions are found chiefly at the oppo- 
opposite poles of city life, among a portion of the chil- 
dren of the foolish rich and the vicious poor. But the 
statement so often made by newspaper philosophers,— 
that the masses of public school-children in our cities 
are being turned out without capacity to face American 


life,—is untrue, and when pushed, as it often is, slander- 
ous and grossly «ffensive. 
Again, this huge clamor in behalf of changing the 


her feet, his barbaric impulses subdued, and he changes into a 
loyal and even patriotic subject. 


— In Governor Butler’s “ farewell’ in Tremont Temple, last 


graded public school to a double-headed arran gement Saturday, he criticised severely the management of the schools 


for housekeeping and mechanics, leaves out the pro- 


of Boston. He told the audience that the “‘text-books are con- 
tinually changing from year to year’’; that it costs, on an av- 


digious significance of the present development of skilled erage, 25 cents to supply each pupil with books; that a “ super- 
industry. Before the little children of Boston and| visor at $4,200 a year, and six assistant supervisors at $3,800 a 
Chicago are grown people, the swift progress of ma-|year each,” are employed “to look after the masters’; and 


American industry, from the laborer’s kitchen to the 


chine ; eee that the School Board introduced into its schools in 1880 read- 

will have revolutionised every department of ing-matter that was so bad that if a ‘‘ certain book” which he 
s : . had published was as bad, it deserved “all that has been said 
most complicated system of manufacturing industry. | about it.” At the same time he complimented the masters of 
We need industrial schools for the training of certain| the schools and the teachers, by saying that some of them were 
classes of skilled artisans, as leaders in our new indus-|“ the finest the world ever knew,”’ and that they showed ‘‘ good 


tries. But the crying need of American life is a train-|*°2%°” 1 bringing back the spelling-book “‘to its honored 


ing of the masses into right character, mental activity, 
and vital contact with natural forces and republican 
society. This will graduate a citizen competent to face 


place in the instruction of youth,” 


— There are teachers and teachers. Now and then we meet 
with one,—they are growing less and less in number, however, 


h . : aac —who sink the educator in the despot. The child is kept ata 
the rapidly-changing condition of labor, and gradually distance, and there is no mistaking the temperature of such a 
abolish the most dangerous class who can do one thing | teacher’s room by one who enters it. It is considerably below 


in @ mechanical way and are helpless when there is no|2¢ro. The children are polite, but not responsive; they are 


longer a demand for what they can do. Educate a gen- 
eration of the children of the freedmen or our European- 


clean and orderly, but there is a vacant look, if not a shadow, 
on every face. But the teacher, says the Southern School 
Journal, should regard his pupils as he would the members of 


born, ignorant emigrants for the sphere now occupied | his own household. And we should go further, and say that a 


by their fathers, and in twenty years “the sphere” has | teacher incapable of thus looking upon the little ones under his 


* gone up” and its occupants are a seething, maddened charge, no matter how intellectual he may be, or how success- 


crowd of work-people “on a strike,” in the hands of a 
pestilent demagogue, who can make them believe any 
senseless or infamous assertion he will. It is not “plain 
sewing” or “the use of tools” that is to save our chil- 
dren of the lower masses, but that fundamental training 
of character and mind which moves the hand and brings 
forth the man fit to sit in judgment amid the changeful 
circumstances of our marvelous American life. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE PREMIUM, 1884. 
SIXTY DOLLARS FOR THE PRIZE ESSAY. 


A Premium of Sixty Dollars, arising from Tae BICKNELL 
Funp of One Thousand Dollars, will be given to the writer of 
the best essay (if worthy) on the topic,— 


The New Education: Its Origin, History, Principles, 
Methods, and Results. 


CONDITIONS. 


(1) The Essay will not be limited as to length. 

(2) It should be written legibly on one side of sheets of essay 
or sermon paper. 

(3) It should be sent to the Secretary of the Committee, on 
or before April 1, 1884. 

(4) The Essay receiving the prize becomes the property of 
the American Institute of Instruction, and may be read at the 
annual meeting. 

(5) MSS. should be signed with a fictitious name, and should 
be accompanied by a sealed envelope containing the real and 
fictitious name of the writer, P. O. address, etc., with an in- 
closure of postage-stamps for return of MSS. if not accepted. 

D. B. HaGar, Chairman of Committee. 
Tuomas B. STOCKWELL, Sec., Providence, R. I. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


— Bacon recommends mathematics to a man of wandering 
wits. 


fully in appearance he may play the “ boss,’’ should hie to 
other pastures where the lambs are goats or grizzly bears. 


— We are glad to see that thoughtful teachers are beginning 
to make it known that more instruction and less examination 
would be a great deal better for the schools. There is a place, 
without doubt, for examinations in our school-work, but they 
should never be allowed to trespass upon the domain of in- 
struction. Neither the child nor the teacher is benefited by 
such trespass. It often comes to pass that the teacher is 
obliged to spend evening after evening in examining papers 
which superintendent or principal, or even herself, has been 
getting, with considerable parade, from the pupils. So far as 
the obligation to examine these papers after they have been 
written may seem a condign punishment, but to the extent 
that superintendent and principal have imposed this burden 
upon her, it is, as the Indiana Educational Weckly says, 
**simply barbarous.”’ It accounts for the signs of overwork 
which so many teachers carry in their faces, It is safe to say 
that once in two months is often enough to make an elaborate 
test of a child’s progress, and we are not certain but that a 
still longer interval of time would be preferable, 


— Mr. E. C. Carrigan, master of the Boston Evening High 
School, and member of the State Board of Education in Mas- 
sachusetts, did a good piece of work at the Educational Con- 
vention in Louisville, by setting forth the importance of the 
system of evening schools in fitting out the circle of popniar 
education. However faithfully any compulsory law may be 
worked, there is an increasing class in every growing town, 
even in New England, who can only be kept out of ignorance 
by the opportunity to spend their winter evenings in a good 
school. Much more is the evening school a necessity in States 
where no compulsory law exists; in the great cities west of 
the Alleghanies, swarmed by thousands of half-taught youth, 
and, especially in Southern towns, where boys are compelled 
to leave school so early to begin the work of life. A system of 
good evening schools for the colored people, combined with 
familiar talks and profitable entertainments of the educational 
sort, would do more for the negroes than all the politicians 
from Baltimore to the RioGrande. Mr. Carrigan is one of the 
most enterprising and enthusiastic of the younger schoolmen 
in New England, and he cannot do better than tie to this 
hobby of evening schools in cities and towns, and become the 
apostle of the ‘‘all-out-doors’’ crowd that, just now, is the 


— Oar days are few; why should we act asif they were to| special anxiety of the country and the puzzle of the regulation 


have no end ? 
— “Let it be a law,” said Richter, ‘‘that, as every faculty 


school committee. 


— Supt. Luckey, of Pittsburgh, Penn., is one of the most 


is holy, none must be weakened in itself, but only have its op-| progressive educators of the country; at the same time he pro- 


posing one aroused.”’ 


— Harper’s Weekly does not see why the public should not| his plans. 


ceeds with great wisdom and prudence in the development of 


In the midst of the discussion which has been 


be taxed for the support of schools as well as for the mainte-| awakened in Western Pennsylvania by Colonel Parker’s visit, 


nance of the poor. Neither do we. 
— The English Minister of Education is quoted as saying: 
“Only yesterday Lord said to me that a son of his 


we are glad to quote from a letter of one of the Pittsburgh 
principals, published in the Dispatch of Oct. 28: 


‘*The complaint against Luckey’s hobbies is a great deal 


like that made to Lincoln against Grant’s intemperance. 


gamekeeper was crowding his own boy for the first place in 4/5114 Lincoln, ‘Gentlemen, when I consider the unbroken line 
class in the Edinburg University.” Let England be as gener-| of victories that Grant has had and the run of defeats of other 
ous with its children as this Republic is with hers, and such | commanders, I feel that, instead of removing him on account 


incidents would soon be so common that they would be too 
uninteresting to chronicle. 


of intemperance, that if I could find out the brand of whisk 
he uses, | would send a lot to each commander in the field. 
So when we consider the fact of Luckey’s administration, how 


— The experienced teacher knows how to conquer a rogue, that by his efficiency and ‘hobbies’ he has made the Pittsburg 


system popular at home and honored abroad,—given it indeed 


but the teacher who meets him so the first are ae va a national reputation,—we say, find out Luckey’s ‘ hobbies’ 
worse than a Chinese puzale. There is nothing that is|.44 send them to every superintendent in the land. 


sweeter nuts to a half-grown hoodlumish pupil,’ says a con- 
temporary, 


** Those who know Mr. Luckey’s work best are agreed that 


”? true, and |he is in many respects a model superintendent,—an organizer. 
“than to enney and baile the teacher,” tus, vitalizer, harmonizer; a man of broad, practical views, pro- 


there is no struggle which the genuine teacher enters upon gressive, yet conservative, and one whose trusted leader- 
with more zest than the one this young arab invites her to,/ship and educational sagacity command the cordial support 
when he insists upon seeing, as he puts it, ** what she is made |and sympathy of the rank and file of Pittsburgh teachers and 


directors. 
e- 
of.” Hesoon finds out. An eye that detects every mov tical reforms that there has been no violent strain or break; 


yet, to-day, when Parker comes to Pittsburg he finds that his 


ment, a patience aud & good nature that are proof against 


So wisely, gradually, bas he introduced bis prac- 


every 


assault, a diplomacy that seizes upon the fleeting inclin-| radically new methods, so-called, are old in this city as far as 
ation and leads him whither he would not, soon brings him to their gist and spirit are concerned.” 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


— Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, have published The Chron- 
icle of the Cid, edited with an introduction and appendix by 
Richard Markham, and beautifally illustrated, with upward 


of fifty designs by H. W. McVickar and Alfred Brennan; 
Rodrigo Diaz of Bivar, the 
above any 
hero of Spain, was born about 1040, A.D. In no chronicle of 
the days of chivalry is there a more stirring story or more 
thrillingly told than this. In all the features that go to make 
up a holiday book, this “‘ Chronicle of the Cid” is unrivaled. 
The same firm give us Grandmother's Story of Bunker 
Hill Battle, by Oliver Wendell Holmes, illustrated by H. W. 
The illustrations are in colors, and are ad- 
mirably adapted to delight juvenile readers. Man-of-War 
Life: A Boy's Experience in the United States Navy 
during a Voyage Around the World, in a Ship of the 
Line, by Charles Nordhoff, author of ‘*The Merchant Vessel.”’ 
Whaling and Fishing is another charming holiday book for 
the young. by Messrs Dodd & Mead, price $150. This book, 
first published in 1855, is now beautifully illustrated, and will 
greatly interest all American boys that have any passion for 
The Narrative History of King Phil- 
ip’s War, and the Indian Troubles in New England, by 
Richard Markham, and the War with Mexico, by Horatio 
O. Ladd,—two new volumes of the Minor Wars of the United 
States Series,—each $1 25,—are books of special value. There 
have been previously published in this series, War = 

puo- 


large quarto, cloth, ornate, $3 00. 
** Cid of Campeador,”’ renowned in story and song 


McVickar, $2.00. 


naval and sea life. 


and The Old French War, by Rossiter Johnson. 
lished in very attractive style by Dodd, Mead & Co., New York 


— Poe's Raven, illustrated by Gustave Doré, large quarto, 
published by Harper Brothers, New York. This is the most 
elegant edition of ‘‘ The Raven”’ ever published, and its great 
value consists in the reproduction, by eminent English and 
American artists, of Doré's powerful and strangely-fascinating 
pictures of the weird scenes portrayed in the poem itself. It 
requires an artist of a greatly poetic nature to interpret a fel- 
low-artist in another department, and few would dare to un- 
Its remarkable success is the 


dertake so ambitious a theme. 
most satisfactory evidence of the greatness of both. Mr. 
Steadman, in his introduction, ably treats of the character and 
influence of both the great poet artists, whose works command 
the admiration of all. The Harpers are to be congratulated 
on the fine production of such a work, which requires an ap- 
preciative genius to bring within the means of a great number 
of our American people, whose tastes are educated to such 
themes. Harper & Brothers also publish The Ball of the 
Vegetables, and Other Stories,in Prose and Verse, by 
Margaret Eytinge, price $2.00. The taste of children for fable 
and apologue and fairy stories is admirably supplied in this 
charming collection of stories in prose and verse. The author 
makes our familiar flowers, fruits, and vegetables the actors in 
the enchanting ball. The book is finely iliustrated. The Sea 
Queen is a tastefally-bound novel, by W. Clark Russell, au- 
thor of ‘‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” etc., 16mo, cloth, 
$1.00. The heroine in this novel narrates her own adventures 
They are of thrilling interest, and the characters drawn are 
wonderfully life-like. 

*— To the superb holiday books of this season, Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston, contribute a large number of very choice and at- 
tractive illustrated books, among which are Our Boys in 


China, by Harry W. French, author of ‘“‘ Our Boys in India,” 
ete. It gives the adventures of two young Americans wrecked 
in the China Sea on their return from India, with their strange 
wanderings through the Chinese Empire. It has 188 most ap- 
propriate illustrations, is bound in ornamental covers in colors 
and gold, cloth, price $1.75. The entire series of Trophies of 
Travel for Young Folks including, The Bear Worshipers, 
The Wonderful City of Tokio, Young Americans in 
Japan, Our Boys in Japan, Drifting Round the World, 
are books perfectly adapted for holiday gifts to the young. 
The price of each in cloth, charmingly illustrated, and with 
ornamental binding, is $175. Messrs. Lee & Shepard have 
also just published Oliver Optic’s new book, Snug Harbor, or 
the Champlain Mechanics, the second of the Boat Build- 
ers Series, cloth, gilt, price $1.25. J. T. Trowbridge’s new 
books, Phil and his Friends, charmingly illustrated, cloth, 
gilt, $1.25, and The Tinkham Brothers’ Tide-Mill, in uni- 
form style in size and print with the popular Silver Medal Se- 
ries, comprising six books of great interest to juvenile readers. 
Sophie May’s new book, Kittyleen, 16mo. illustrated, price 
75 cents, is the fifth volume of the favorite Floxie Frizz'e Sto- 
ries. It is a charming story and will make the children happy. 
Several other new javenile books will be published by Messrs. 
Lee & Shepard in season for the holidays. 

— Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, furnish The Wisdom 
of Goethe, by John Stuart Blackie, emeritus professor of Greek 
in the University of Edinburgh; price, $1.25. It is a book 
every lover of choice literature will highly enjoy. It givesa 
chronological summary of Goethe's life, and a very carefully 
written estimate of the character and literary work of the poet 
as well as his noble record as a man and citizen. The bulk of 
the book consists of sage maxims and wise sayings of Goethe 
upon religion, politics, literature, poetry, philosophy, meta- 
physics, logic, truth and science, nature, natural history, art, 
women, education and culture, to which is appended a list of 
citations with references to the text of the more important 
works, The same enterprising house publish The Cottage 
Kitchen, which consists of a large collection of practical and 
inexpensive receipts for the housekeeper, and familiar talks on 
domestic subjects by Marion Harland; price, $1.75. It is a fit- 
ting addition to the ‘‘Common Sense Household Series,’ 
and a book every good housekeeper will prize for a Christmas 
gift. Under the general title of English Verse, Charies Scrib- 
ner’s Sons are running through their press a series of five 
small volumes, 16mo, about 300 pages each; price, $1.00,—a 
collection of English poetry more choice and comprehensive 
than has hitherto been attempted. They are to appear in the 
following order: 1. Chaucer to Burns; II, Lyrics of the Nine- 
teenth Century; IIL. Ballads and Romances; 1V. Dramatic 
Selections; V. Translations, to be completed by Dee. 1, 1883. 
The volumes will be sold separately or in sete. 


3— James R Osgood & Co., Boston, contribute a timely book, 
suitable for the season, A Biography of John Greenleaf 


Whittier, by Francis H. Underwood, author of ‘* Biographical Modern Essayists, 3 vols., gilt top, in beautiful box ; $3.75, 


Sketches of Henry W. Longfellow and James Russell Lowell’’; 
price, in library style, $1 50. 
ary work, it presents the character and work of Whittier as 
man and poet, by means of authentic personal 


lt is an admirable piece of liter- | Irving, 
Savage Landor, 


Charles Kingsley, John Ruskin, James Rassell Lowell, Thos. 
Carlyle, Thomas Babington Macaulay, James Anthony Froude, 
Edward A. Freeman, William Ewart Giadstone, Joha Henry 
Newman, and Leslie Stephen. 

— R. Worthington, 770 Broadway, New York, publishes for 
the holidays Worthington’s Annual, a volume beautifully’ 
illustrated in colors, containing a series of interesting stories, 
biographies, papers on natural bistory, for the young. It is, 
illustrated with upwards of 300 engravings by the best artists, 
price, $1.50. 

— J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, publish several 
illustrated juveniles, among which is Our Young Folks’ 
Plutarch, being the “ Lives” of that ever-popular author, 
simplified and condensed for the young. It is a book that will 
give valuable information, and awaken an interest among chil- 
dren in the ancient worthies; price, $3.00. Young Folks’ 
Whys and Wherefores, by Uncle Lawrence, profusely ilius- 
trated, royal octavo, cloth, $2.00, is another capital holiday 
book from the same house. 

— A.C. Armstrong & Son, 714 Broadway, New York, pub- 
lish a deeply interesting story of Arctic adventure, entitled 
The Cruise of the Snowbird, by Gordon Stables, M D., 
RN., author of ** Wild Adventures,’’ *‘Round the North 
Pole,” ete. This book is charmingly illustrated and bound in 
exquisite style, and presents the icy regions of the Arctic zone 
in a most thrilling series of adventures. Every boy in the 
land will revel in this book of experiences, that is fortunate 
endugh to get it for a Christmas present. 

— For older readers, Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, supply 
two new volumes by Prof. Alfred J. Church, each with many 
illustrations in color, from ancient frescoes and sculptures, 
each 12mo, price $150. They are entitled Stories from 
Herodotus and Stories from Livy The same firm have 
previously published Stories from Homer, Stories from 
Virgil, and Stories from the Greek Tragedians. 

— D. Appleton & Co., New York, furnish The Sonnets of 
John Milton, parchment edition, edited by Mark Pattison; 
parchment antique, gilt top in box; price, $125. This volume 
will specially please the lovers of Milton’s writings, and would 
be highly prized by any scholar as a gift-book. 

— Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey street, New York, will 
have ready, Nov. 10, 1883, Our Christmas in a Palace, by 
Edward Everett Hale; price, $1.00. This is a fresh and new 
Christmas story. This book will be an enjoyable feast. In it 
Mr. Hale will tell us of a party traveling in the far West, and 
become snow-bound in a palace car, where they spend their 
Christmas. 


by references to his poems, which reveal the charm of his 
inner life, and also give an undying interest to some of the 
most beautifal scenes in New England. The holiday book of 
the season, by the same firm, is Alfred Tennyson’s The Prin- 
cess, uniform with their *‘The Lady of the Lake” and 
** Lucille”; price, from $6 00 to $25 00, according to binding. 
It has more than one hundred new illustrations by leading 
American artists, and is elegantly and appropriately bound, 
with fall gilt edges and covers, in a box. They also issue a 
new novel, A Woman of Honor, by H. C. Bunner; 16mo; 
price, $1.25. It is highly commended by critics. Also a new 
edition of Dr. Grimshaw’s Secret, by Nathaniel Hawthorne; 
library edition, with frontispiece and vignette, gilt top; $2 00. 

— No publishing-house in this country have a more attractive 
or valuable list of holiday books for the young than D. Lothrop 
& Co., Boston. Among their standard public publications is, 
A History of the American People, by Arthur Gilman, 
M.A.; cloth, charmingly illustrated, $1 50; crown 8vo, ill., gilt 
top, $250. The text shows the master-band of Mr. Gilman. 
He seizes upon the salient poiats of our Nation’s history, and 
presents them in a new and instructive way. The tone of the 
book is candid and impartial, and the series of documents 
illustrating the constitutional history will be found to be of 
great value to students. The i!lastrations number 175, many 
of them of rare excellence, showing the highest style of the 
engraver’s art. The Young Folks’ Annuals, published by 
this honse, are marvels of beauty mechanically, and filled with 
the choicest illustrated serial stories; prominent among these 
are Wide Awake for 1883, illuminated board covers, $1.75; 
extra cloth, gilt, $2 25. Our Little Men and Women, $1 50 
and $200. The Pansy, $1.25 snd $175. Little Folks’ 
Reader, Vol. Ll... $1.00. Babyland, 75 cents and $1 00 
Boys’ and Girls, Annual for 1883, edited by William Blair 
Perkins. 700 doubdie column pages, $2.50. Chautauqua 
Young Folks’ Annual, quarto, $150. ‘Their Holiday Quartos 
are ail delightful, including All Aboard for the Lakes and 
Mountains, by Edward A. Kand, $1 75 and $200. Pansy’s 
Home Story Book, $150. Delightful Days, $150. What 
the Seven Did, a book of rare fascination, by Margaret Syd- 
ney, $175 and $2 25; and others too numerous to mention. 
We cannot refrain from commending for books for parents and 
teachers, for gifts forthe young the Pansy’? Books, books 
which are of a high moral and religious tone, instractive and 
intensely useful in helping to form noble characters for children 
and youth. They aso publish books of many other popular 
authors, such as ‘“‘Ella Farnham,” Jolia Exstman, Rev. J. L. 
Pratt, Mrs. A. E. Potter, Mrs. E. D. Kendall, Mary J Capron, 
Rev. Z. A. Mudge, Joseph Banvard’s Stories of American 
History, and many others, all rich in matter, and suited to 
holiday gifts. 

— In the same general class are the new books of Roberts Bros., 
Boston. Indian Idylls, from the Sanskrit of ths MahAbb4ratar 
by Edwin Arnold, C.S.L, author of “ Light of Asia,” etc.; 
price, $1.00. This volume appeals to thoughtfal readers, and 
contains translations of great interest from the great Oriental 
epic. This mighty poem of 220,000 lines is thought to have an 
origin anterior to Homer, Hr even before the time of 
Moses. Classic Heroic Ballads, selected by the editor of 
Quiet Hours, is a book from the same enterprising house, in 
which are brought together from many sources the best and 
most stirring ballads of heroism and adventure, such as chil- 
dren, and indeed people of all ages, are always eager to read. 
Such poetry has an important place in a true education, by 
presenting to the mind a lofty ideal and stimulating the heroic 
spirit. This book belongs to Roberts Bros., admirable Classic 
Series, selected from the literature of all nations, printed and 
bound in the best manner. 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, furnish, for the mature 
readers, the unequaled Riverside edition of The Works of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, in eleven vols., 12mo; price, $1.75 
avol. No better holiday gift can be made than a complete 
set of these great books, eight of which are now ready, and 
the remaining volumes are to follow in rapid succession, so 
that the edition will be completed before Christmas. Two new 
portraits of Mr. Emerson appear in this edition, one of them 
an etching by Schoff, from an early portrait taken in England, 
and the other a steel engraving by Wilcox, from a late photo- 
graph. The last volume of the set is Letters and Social 
Aims, containing eleven essays of this master-mind. These 
books are recognized as among the noblest, the most elevated, 
the most suggestive, and the most helpful ever written by an 
American scholar. The same house have just issued a new 
volume of the poems of John Greenleaf Whittier, entitled The 
Bay of Seven Islands, and Other Poems; price, $1 00. 
An excellent portrait, in steel, of the poet, forms the frontis- 
piece. These poems need nocommendation. They are from 
one whom the world delights to honor, as a genuine poet and 
a great philanthropist. 

Any of our readers looking for holiday gifts of permanent 
value, should examine the American Men of Letters Series, 
edited by Charles Dudley Warner, consisting of biographies of 
distinguished American authors,and the AmericanStatesmen 
Series, edited by John T. Morse, Jr., consisting of biographies 
of men conspicuous in the history of the United States. Each 
volume in these two series is bound ia cloth, gilt top; price, 
$125. The last issue in the American Statesmen Series is 
**Albert Gallatin,’ by Jobn Austin Stevens. Mr. Gallatin was 
the most eminent of European-born citizens who have risen to 
fame io the political service of the States. 

— Among the most desirable holiday gift-books suitable for 
any season, is Crowells’ favorite illustrated edition of the 
Popular Poets, with exquisite artistic designs by Taylor, 
Merrill, Wood ward, Schell, Gifford, Garrett, Hayden, and other 
emioent artists, published by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., lo 
Astor Place, New York. These volumes are printed upon fin3 
calendered paper, bound in very handsome style for holiday 
gifts; sq. Svo, gilt edge; $2.50 per volume. This series of 
illustrated poets consists of Aurora Leigh, Favorite Poems, 
Lucille, Mrs. Browning's Poems, Goethe's Faust, Schiller, 
Robert Browning's Poems, Lady of the Lake, with notes, 
and Tennyson's Poems. The illustrations are worthy of 
special commendation, a large proportion of them engraved by 
The Cambrid<e of Poet an 
value of this edition of the “ Poets.” sere 
— For substantial and valuable Christmas gifts, G. P. Put- 


nam’s Sons New York supply, Prose Masterpieces from 


LITERARY NOTES, 


— M. L. Holbrook, New York, has published A Physician's 
Sermon to Young Men, by Dr. W. Pratt; price, 25 cents, 

— Horses: Their Feed and their Feet, is the title ofa 
very valuable mauual of horse hygiene, pubiished by Fowler 
& Wells, New York; price in paper, 50 cents; in cloth, 75 cts. 


— Messrs. Cupples, Upham & Co., 283 Washington street, 
Boston, have published Poems in Prose, by Ivan Tour- 
gueneff; price, $1.25. This volume is said to be ‘‘ the master- 
piece of a great genius.”’ 

— The new volume of the Magazine of Art commences 
with the December number, 1883. It will contain a beautiful 
original etching by R. U. Macbeth, /A.R.A., entitled “ Lady 
Bountifal.’”” Pablished by Cassell & Co., 739 and 741 Broad- 
way, New York city. 

— Chatterbox Junior has wou a popularity among our 
children quite equal to that attained by the English Chatter- 
box in its days of greatest success. The new volume for the 
coming holiday season will be issued on Nov. 5, by R. Worth- 
ington. The price will be $1.25. 


— Copp’s U.S. Salary List and Civil Service Rules, prepared 


by Henry N. Copp, of Washington, D. C., contains valuable 
information. All of the government salaries are given, from 
the President to postmasters of $500 salaries, including fally 
—_ federal offices, arranged by States and Territories; price, 
cents. 
— C, W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y., has added to the School 


Bulletin Publications, Dime Questions on Arithmetic, with 
Notes, Queries, etc., No. 138; on Geography, No. 19; and on 
Grammar, No. 14, all prepared by Albert P. Southwick, with 
great skill and good judgment. They are very useful little 
books for students and teachers for reviews and examinations, 


— Mrs. Jessie Benton Frémont has a very entertain- 


ing paper in the November Wide Awake, entitled ‘‘ My Ari- 
zona Class,’’ in which she gives an account of her work in the 
Prescott School at the tima when General Frémont was Gov- 
ernor of Arizona. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps is busy complet- 
ing her serial for Wide Awake. It is called ‘‘ A Brave Girl,’’ 
and the opening scenes are at Smith College. 


— The second volume of the Chautauqua Young Folks’ 


Annual, an admirable book for the young folks of the great 
Chautauqua family, has been published by D. Lothron & Co., 
Boston. The same firm also publish Twenty-Six Hours a 
Day, from papers which originally appeared in Scribner’s 
Monthly, with ite puzzling title, bids fair to attract even more 
attention than when it appeared in serial form. Its original 
treatment of home questions entitles it to the renewed atten- 
tion accorded it. The charming Family F¥ght books hitherto 
noticed, by Edward Everett Hale and Miss Susan Hale, have a 
companion volume which reproduces a!! the excellences of the 
preceding ones, in A Pamily Flight Through Spain, an ele- 
gantly illustrated and most entertaining book. 

— Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey street, New 


York, have published No. 100 of the Standard Library, By- 
Ways of Literature, by David H. Wheeter, LL D., president 
of Alleghany College; price, 25 cents. In this book Mr, 
Wheeler gives us what geveral history leaves unnoticed,—a 
clear portrait of the thought of the old-time English people. 
Their ways of thinking are brought in contrast with ‘‘ mod- 
ern ’’ ideas, and the dissimilarity is at once striking, curious, 
and complete. This is a mostinteresting and instructive book. 
French Celebrities, by Ernest Daudet and others; translated 
by Francis W. Potter, consists of a series of pen-portraits of 
\the most eminent Frenchmen of our day, given us by their 
contemporaries. The several naratives are especially interest- 
ing at this time to the American reading public, from the 

rominence given these Frenchmen in the daily press. Pub- 
ished in Fank & Wagnalis’ Standard Library, No. 99; price, 
ps, 15 cents, 


These excellent books include the choicest selections from W. 
Leigh Hant, Charies Lamb, Thomas De Quincy, Walter, 
Sydoey Smith, William M. Thackeray, Ralph 
W. Emerson, Mathew Arnold, John Morley, Arthur Hel 
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cumstances alter cases, and the rule or penalty may be incon- 
vient. School government should more resemble a court of 
equity than of law. Make punishment when necessary follow 

aickly on the offense. A punishment too severe to be in- 
flicted in the presence of the school is too severe to be inflicted 
at all. Punish in the presence of the school. Object-teaching 
here has ite merits as well as in other things. Never have 
a whisper-roll. The marking system is a necessary evil. 
Never attribute your own faults tothe school. The schoo! is 
an excellent barometer, foretelling changes in the weather,—a 
fruitful cause for breaches of decorum which must be endured. 
Provide safety-valves for mercurial spirits and tired, restless 
bodies. Let in the oxygen. Pure air will sometimes cure 
laziness and confasion. 


Methods of Inciting to Diligence and Order 


was pleasantly and instructively discussed by Prin. C. H. Dun- 
ton, of Poultney, as follows: . 

Between the child’s intellect and his will lie his sensibilities, 
determining what task the will shall put upon the intellect. The 
teacher wishes to secure diligence on the part of his pupils. 
He will appeal to the common motives to strive for success in 
any department of endeavor. Certain of the moral emotions 
may be enlisted; the feeling of responsibility for opportunities 
enjoyed, and the love of parents may be stimulated. Also the 
selfish desires for esteem,for power, for superiority, may be made 
to augment the zeal for study. The means by which the 
teacher may seek to marshal these motives to effort should be: 
(1) Well-timed words before the school, or whispered in the 
ear of the laggard; (2) The marking system; (3) Dividing the 
class into rival halves. The efficiency of these and kindred 
methods is unquestioned. He had seen students held to dili- 
gent work for successive years by the pressure of these motives 
alone. The teacher should also appeal to the natural desire for 
knowledge. To a desire, the presence of the appropriate ob- 
ject is the necessary stimulus. That which is not understood 
fails to interest long. The desire craves a definite object; 
hence whatever is taken in hand should ba mastered. Occa- 
sionally some general exercise will serve as an appetizer to the 
desire to know. To incite to order the whole program of the 
school should be such as tosuggest system and begetalove for it. 

Owing to the absence of the regular speakers, the next half- 
hour was occupied by Col. Randall, Prof. Dole, Prin. Hitt, 
Prin. Bingham, Rev. Mr. Miller, and Prin. Pickard, who gave 
the Assoc. some eloquent five-minute speeches, 


The Relation of the State to Education 


formed the subject of the evening discussion, | Supt. H O. 
Wheeler of Burlington, and Dr. Bicknell of Boston, Mr. 
Wheeler, in a stirring address, argued that the State is the 
guardian and patron of education. ‘There is no stopping-place 
short of the highest attainments required of any of its citizens, 
The State is supreme, and it may do whatever is necessary to 
protect its own life, to improve its prosperous growth, and the 
development of its highest well-being. ‘* A republican govern 
ment,’’ in the language of Montagu, ‘‘ needs the whole power 
of -edtication.”’ If it is of interest to have the higher institu. 
tions of learning, it is the part of good citizenship to maintain 
them. The State should make its educationalstructure deep, 
broad and high, and open to all, and its citizensshould, with 
loyal fidelity, maintain and preserve lt, 

Mr. Wheeler was followed by Dr. Bicknell, of Boston, in an 
eloquent and stirring address. He said this was the beginning 
of a great educational revival. Interest was begioning to be 
taken in primary schools. Common schools, the jack-screws 
of progress, were lifting the common schools, and consequently 
the whole superstructure, The head of the national life, the 
city schools, has been carefully nurtured; but the country 
schools, its heart, have been neglected. As every shower sends 
down the fertility of the hills to enrich the valleys, so every 

ear has sent the ability of the country to perpetuate the city. 

ow the city must pay back to the country, that the country 
child may have just as good advantages for obtaining an edu- 
cation as the city child. In this way something may be done 
to take back to the country the contributions the country have 
been making to the city. The child has a right to demand an 
education ; the State has a right to insist that the child 
shall receive it. Great provision for the common school is 
made by the States in the West. Vermont as a State is doing 
nothing. We must ask her for help. The only just rule for 
taxation is that money shall go where it can do the moat good. 


Gen. H. B. Carrington followed with a few energetic and 
and pointed remarks. 


THIRD Day — SATURDAY MORNING. 


Examination of Teachers. 

After the business meeting, Dr. Bicknell opened the 
discussion on examination of teachers. He spoke of the im- 
portance of a higher standard of qualification for the teachers 
of the country, and at the outset showed how wonderful was 
the advancement in material appliances for industrial work, 
and that the same perfection should exist in spiritual and in- 
tellectual work. Ln order to secure the best talent, we must 
have large funds from the State, as well as from the local treas- 
ury, that better salaries may be paid to competency. The 
teacher should submit to a thorough examination for three rea- 
sons: First, For the State, since so much of the State’s future 
depends upon the teacher’s work. While no particular school 
can be said to furnish the best teachers, yet each helps to fix 
the standard. Horace Mann’s work fora higher standard io 
teaching never lived soemphatically as to-day. Secondly, For 
the sake of the school. Since the good school is but the reflex 
of the teacher, let there be a rising tide at the school desk, do- 
ing better and better work. We must pay more, if we expect 
better work. Primary teachers should be the best in the 
school, and should receive the best pay. Nearly any good 
scholar with directive power can teach a high school, but only 
those especially endowed can teach in @ primary grade. 
Thirdly, For the sake of the profession. Normal schools 
ought to ask the State to examine their pupils, and not allow 
them to use the normal certificates as a shield bebind which 
to boast on examination day. Teaching power, not book- 
learning, is the chief element in successful teaching. 

Educational Meetings, 

In speaking of the benefit of such meetings, Princ. C. A. 
Bunker, of Peacham, maintained that, though institutes and 
educational meetings have not always fulfilled reasonable ex- 
pectations, still they are sometimes a mighty power in ad- 


vancing educational interests. Teachers are exceedingly liable 
to fall into ruts. Association with teachers and mutual inter- 
change of ideas, vigorous, and even warm discussions, will call 
attention to questionable methods, and strengthen what proves 
to be beneficial. Many teachers take no pains to improve in 
their methods. They take no school journals and attend no 
meetings. Attendance upon institutes would rouse such 
teachers from their indifference. Errors into which they have 
unconsciously fallen would be disclosed, and they would derive 
an impulse for better work. The members of the Assoc. were 
urged to unite upon a well-digested system, and then ask for 
appropriate legislation. Referring to the make-up of the pro- 
gram the speaker expressed the conviction that the ladies 
should have a far larger part in these meetings. If we are to 
make progress in what so intimately concerns us, we all have 
a work to accomplish. 


**Washington as a Soldier,’’ | Gen. H. B. Carrington, of 
Boston, was the closing address of the meeting. The address 
was an illustration of the principles of strategic warfare, as 
illustrated by the wisdom and field-movements of Washington 
in the conduct of the war for American independence, Many 
suggestions were also made to teachers in the way of simplify- 
ing operation, and grouping the events of the war, closing with 
a description of that sequel to Washington’s plans which out- 
generaled Clinton and closed the war by the capture of Corn- 
wallis, The audience was held to close attention for an hour, 
when the meeting adjourned. Thus closed one of the most 
enthusiastic and profitable educational meetings ever held 
within the limits of the State. 


Officers. 

The officers for the following year are as follows: Prest.— 
Prin. C, A. Bunker, of Peacham; Sec.—Prin. J. M. Comstock, 
of Springfield ; Treas.—Prin. L. V. Haskell, of Windsor; Ez. 
Com. —Prin. J. M. Hitt, of Northfield; Prin. S, W. Landon, of 
Barlington; Prin. C. C. Gove, of New Haven. 


Resolutions. 


The following resolutions were unanimously adopted during 
the meeting: 

Resolved, That more efficient supervision is a pressing need of our edu- 
cational system, and that sach a modifivation of the present system is im- 
peratively demanded as will give to our schools the benefit of a thorough- 
frequent, and inte!ligent expression by men specially traiued for the per- 
formance of sach duty. 

Resolved, That we note with satisfaction and gratitude the establish- 
ment of village and town libraries in various parts of the State, and we 
urge upon teachers the importance of using these valuable additions to 
their edacational apparatus in such a way as to make the library both in 
the intellectual and moral agencies, an efficient ally of the school. 

Resolved, Toat we earnestly and cordially favor the town system of 
schools, and gnu A + our hearty efforts to secure its adoption 
throughout the State, both by personal work and by insisting that the 
woe in our immediate vicinity vote upon the question at our next March 
meeting. 

Resolved, That we pledge our untiring efforts in favor of temperance 
instruction in schools, and urge text-book committees to wait till spring 
before adopting a text-book on the subject in order that a suitable selec- 


tion may be made. 
M. H. BuokHAmM 
Miss ADAH A, W. 
A. W. Epson, 


Exhibition. 
An interesting and suggestive exhibit of the practical work 


of the school-room was made by Mr, A. L. Hardy, principal of 
the West Randolph graded school. 


|Our acknowledgments and those of all members of theAssoc. 
are due to the Vermont Watchman, for their very able and ex- 
haustive report of the meeting, upon which we have very 
largely drawn for this resumé. | 


ALKER, Com. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


THIRTIETH ANNUAL MEETING. 


An unusually large number of the New Hampshire teachers 
assembled at 10.45 a. m., Friday, Oct. 26, in the City Hall at 
Concord, on the occasion of their 30th annual meeting in that 
State. 

After the call to order, Prof. Elliot Whipple, of the McGaw 
Normal Inst., Reed’s Ferry, was appointed temporary chair- 


man. 
United States History. 


Supt. Folsom of Dover opened the exercises with a paper on 


the ‘Study of United States History, its Use and Abuse.” 

The speaker did not consider the learning of facts as the object of the 
study of history. He valued it as an inexhau-tible supply of good litera- 
ture in which to interest the young. It affurded the best way of learning 
how to read. The pupil should select the thought for himself. The his- 
tory lesson should be a language lesson. The study of history should be 
largely the study of biography. He insisted that we must not lose sight 
of the fact that education was to fit our boys and girls to be better men 
and women. We should dwell on characters which teach us lessons 
of nobility and patriotism. He would not make knowledge of the mat- 
ter of any text k the standard of attainment; he would not reduce 
knowledge to percentage ; he would give subjects, not pages, as le*sous. 
Pupils should be traioed to do their own reading and their own thinking; 
they should study, not Swinton’s or Higginson’s, but Unsted States His 
tory. His object was gained when there was carried out into the world 
an interest in the subjects studied,—a taste and a love for good books 
He would use dates as milestones only ; he considered the teacher rather 
than the tools at fault for the incorrect methods employed in the present 
study of history. Books had improved, but teachers followed slowly. 

At the close of Mr. Folsom’s reading, Gen. Carrington was 
called for, and responded briefly on the possibility of a philo- 
sophical stady of history based only on two divisions of time, 
for the mastery of which a knowledge of the first four letters 
of the alphabet sufficed,—the division into time, B.C., and 
time, A. D. 
Geography. 

A paper on “ Methods in Geography” followed, by Miss S. 
M. Cate, teacher of Natural Science at the State Normal. As 
no abstract will do nation bo this paper, we hope to be able to 

ublish it in fall at a late date. 
" In the short discussion which followed the reading, Dr. T. 
W. Bicknell referred to the two essays he had just lisvened to, 
as complete when taken together, each being the complement 
of the other. Geography and history should be jointly studied, 
but first of all from the home standpoint. The scholars in our 
schools to-day know nothing, of their own recollection, con- 
cerning the great Rebellion, so recent, seemingly, to the older 
ones. Now is the time when they should learn the story from 
the lips of those who lived in the midst of the struggle; fought, 
perbaps, in its fiercest battles, and could give to it that reality 
and living iaterest which it will be too late to secure when the 
actors have departed. It will then, most probably, pass into 


history on a level with other narratives of bygone days. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At the opening of the session the Assoc. was first favored 
with music by the pupils of the Concord schools, and then with 
an exercise in English by a class from the Concord High School, 
conducted by Miss Laura Carlton, which reflected great credit 
on both teacher and pupils. 


Alaska, 


The regular program was enjoyably interrupted at this point 
by an address, from the Rev. Sheldon Jackson, on that uan- 
known portion of our country called Alaska. He graphic- 
ally introduced his subject by showing the absurd underesti- 
mate of Alaska’s size. San Francisco, he declared, is reall 
the central city of our country! Alaska has the highest pea 
and the largest river. It is the spring region, the glacial region, 
the island region. It is accessible from San Francisco by ocean- 
steamer in waters as quiet as those of Hudson River. Itisa 
wonderfully rich country; has paid four per cent. on its price 
every year since purchased. Although this purchase of Alaska 
has been profitable to the United States, Alaska was better off 
under Russian rule. He pictured feelingly the utterly neg- 
lected condition of the territory since its transfer to this Gov- 
ernment, so far as school privileges were concerned; showed 
the position of a school-teacher there; and appealed strongly 
to those present for their interest and sympathy. 


English Literature. 


Prin. E. J. Goodwin, of the high school, Portsmouth, then 
outlined the plan which has been successfully introduced for 
the study of English Literature in his school. Early in 1882 
an investigation of the results of the study of Eoglish Litera- 
ture in Portsmouth High School revealed the following defects: 


Pupils were learning the history of literature instead of the thing itself. 
They were memorizing other ple’s opinions about authors instead of 
forming their own. eir study of Rhetoric failed to make them good 
writers, and literature failed to interest them in good books. It was de- 
cided that the trouble was io the course of study which prescribed learn. 
ing ubout literature, instead of | literature itself. It was further 
agreed that the following desirable results ought to be attained: 

That the pupils should be saved from the qoorentins influence of bad 
books, and the stultifying effects of weak books; that they should make a 
aay oy and carefal study of a few of the best authors; that they should 

taught bow to read and get the thought for themselves; that they 
should be brought to love good books, In order to reach these results, a 
four years’ course in Mterature, of one lesson each week, was iutroduced. 
Discarding the outline text- books, entire works were adopted, and 
pupils were required to prepare to discuss the subject matter instead of 
spending the huur of recitation in a mere reading of the text Rhetoric 
is now begua iu the second year, not with a text-book, but the pupils are 
led indactively to discover and apply its principles from the authors read, 
Each recitation is followed by an hour devoted to writing essays upon 
topics suggested by the lesson. In the last issue of the course comes the 
history of literature. Those pupils who do not take Latin have English 
compvsition a part of the year, and rhetoric a part of the third year, 
mostly in the way of constructive exercises. 

The above course has been in use only about a year, and it is too soon 
to speak of its workings, but it seems likely to be a decided improvement 
upon the old method. 


The Ranking System 


was the topic assigned to C. C. Rounds, principal of the State 


Normal School: 

While we believe that ranking doesn’t tell the truth, does hamper the 
teacher, etc., we all go on rauklng. Records have to be kept. The object 
of the school is to form from boys and giris, men and women. Develop. 
ment of character through study faithfully and honestly done, is the work 
toward which effort is be directed. hool and teacher who fail in 
rank are judged to fail, and those who succeed in rank are judged to suc- 
ceed, Whether ranking is a necessity or not, in some form or other, it is 
used in the best schools, even by those who disclaim it publicly. Is the sin 
in its being used systematically? Ravking is an abomination as carried 
on, but all things can be abused. We do wrong to throw away utterly a 
method because abused. Seating pupils according to rank is an abuse. 
A school must be in a terrible condition when this is a choice of evils. 
Ranking is abused when the rank is made at all a matter of pablic honor 
or discredit, It is an abuse when itis used to promote one at the expense 
ofanother, Children are hardly strong enough to bear the strain of such 
asystem. Such ranking as tempts to dishonesty isa to be condemned. It 
is an abuse when it tempts to overwork or to superficial work; when it 
hampers the teacher and absorbs his attention. Itis good only when a 
help to teacher and pupil, and not to a statistic-mad Supt. Supts. have 
no right to require reports which cost a great deal of labor and are not 
worth the labor. 

But could a system liable to so many abuses have any use? An under- 
stood fact, that from day to day the pupil is making his record, bas great 
force. The feeling that there does exist a standard by which he must be 
measured, is a healthful motive for the child because it is what he will be 
required to meet in the world. In some way or other we must pass jadg- 
ment. Buthow? Is not that judgment best which is the average of a 
number of judgments scattered along through the term? Mr. unds 
said he would not trust himself to jadge correctly of a term’s work as a 
whole, at a time when recent recitations must have left a greater im- 
pression upon his mind than those further removed, The existence of 
records suggested the simplest and pleasantest way of dealing with those 
who failed to come to the mark, There was no fault-finding, no argu. 
ment, but the business-like appeal, “ Look at your records. Are they sat- 
iefactory?’’ Ranking has no greater advantage than its tendency toward 
the improvement of the teacher. To be obliged to pass jadgment as to 
whether work is good or not, gives a more definite idea as to what J me 
work is, and hence, by furnishing a more definite ideal, leads to the duing 
of good work. 

‘*The shots that tell,’ interspersed throughout the paper, 
rovoked a valuable and general discussion, largely in the 
orm of questions propounded directly to Mr. Rounds, 


EVENING SESSION, 


What More? 
A suggestive paper on the above subject was presented at 
the evening session by Prin. Isaac Walker, of Pembroke 
Acad. The essayist referred to this as a progressive age, and 
said that the teacher should be too vis- 
ionary nor too conservative. Much has already been done in 
New Hampsbire to improve our schools, especially during the 
past year. The laws lately enacted were reviewed, but the 
speaker thought more ought to be done. A better classifica- 
tion is needed, also a greater degree of thoroughness. There 
should be a uniformity of text-books, and a less number of - 
daily recitations. Something perhaps might be done in urging 
upon supts. to adopt plans of study in the rural districts. 
Pupils should remain in the schools for a longer time, and 
their attendance should be regular. The reforms referred to 
to could be promoted by better supervision. The schools 
should be under the care of one committee; or the town sys- 


‘tem, as it is generally understood, should be adopted in place 


of the district system. The matter of temperance education 
should receive the attention of the teachers. Let the children 
of to-day be taught the principles of honesty and sobriety, 
and the men and women of the next generation will make our 
already grand Republic grander still. 


. Needs of our Schools, 
was the title of a paper by Mrs. S. E. Eastman, who continued 
the discussion. The town system, she argued, should be 
adopted and the schools be placed under a town board, who 
might plan the work for permanent results, selected and re- 
taining the best possible teachers, and enforcing uniformity of 
text-books. Pupils need to be trained to think for themselves. 
It is easier to do work ourselves than to guide unskilled hands 
in doing it; but not so can our pupils be properly developed, 
They need more and better training in mental arithmetic. 
They need a better knowledge of the history and Constitution 
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of the United States. Our schools need the visits and céoper- 
ation of parents. High schools should be established in the 
villages, instead of allowing the higher branches to be crowded 
into the ungraded schools to the detriment of the elementary 
branches. 

Prin. W. A. Robinson, of Franklin Falls, also maintained 
that better work in every way can be done under the town sys- 
tem of schools, in each of these directions, than as the schools 
are now taught and controlled. But on the other hand, he 
said, with a board of education of the ordinary calibre the 
chances for a failure are proportionally increased. The only 
permanent improvement we can have in our schools, is to do 
progressive, systematic, conservative work in the line of better 
teachers and better supervision. The papers report that the 
Maine teachers are moving fora State examination of teach- 
ers; it would, in my opinion, do more good to have the school 
committees submit to a test to show their qualifications for 
their positions 

Supt. Patterson forcibly and eloquently portrayed the practica! 
lions in the way of effecting the changes which had been urged 
and which all desired. As he traveled more among the people, 
he became better able to appreciate the feelings with which 
those difficulties were regarded which it was so easy for us to 
dispose of on paper. Supts. could be made of no better ma- 
terial than the town afforded, and what if the only available 
men were the doctor, already over-crowded with work? He 
knew a town which had been thrown intoa general commotion 
by the attempt of the Supt. to introduce a new series of read- 
ing-books in place of those so long used and thoroughly famil- 
iar that the children could read and play marbles at the same 
time. 

Mr. Chase, of Claremont, argued that iteration was neces- 
sary in our schools. Our system was a curious one. At the 
head was the State Supt., with all responsibility and no power. 
Then the Supt. with neither responsibility nor power. And 
finally, the prudential committee with all power and no re- 
sponsibility. 

Referring to the often-repeated question, How shall we inter- 
est the parents ? Mr. Rounds suggested that pupils might be 
sent home still with multitudes of questions on which the 
parents could assist them, and on which they could not assist 
them without becoming interested in the work and the teacher. 
He would spare no pains to interest the clergymen in the 
schools. The example of one man who visited the school 
often simply because he was interested in it, was worth more 
than that of any number of Supts, 

Mr. A.C, Stockin of Boston, looking at the bright side of thing», 
instanced the many boys who had gone from the country 
schools, with all their disadvantages, to stand, nevertheless, 
where the winds blew and the rainjdescended, because founded 
on solid New- Hampshire granite. 


Tuirp Day.—Saturpay, Oct. 27. 


At the business meeting of the morning, Mr. Rounds, as 
chairman of the Com. on Resolutions, read a petition to Con- 
gress recommending an appropriation for the support of schools 
in Alaska. It was adopted. 


| Officers. 


have the teacher who will jealously guard her position as first in the work 
of instructing, and yield it neither to books nor to other matter made with 


The following list of officers for the ensuing year, submitted | hands 


by the Com. on Nominations, was then elected: 
Prest.—E. J. Goodwin, Portamouth. 
Vice Prests.—C. C. Rounds, Piymouth; A. W. Bacheler, Manchester; 
A. E. Tuttle, Farmington ; E. R. Goodwin, Dover; Julia T. Brigham, 
| Goffstown; Lemuel 8. Hastings, Claremont; Emma Chapman, Greenland; 
| Charles L. Pulsifer, Lake Village; Martha H. Pillsbury, Warner; Agnes 
|= Newton, Shaker Village. 
Counciliirs .— Warren Clark, Concord; Clara M, Hurlin, Autrim; Emma 
F. Johnson, Nashua; Miss L.E Manaban, Manchester; Rev. 8. E. Quimby, 
Tilton; Miss 8 ©. Eastman, Derry Depot; C. C. Boynton, Lebanon. 
Sees.—Jobn F. Kent, Concord; Josie F. Prestott, Portsmouth. 
Treas.—Elliot Whipple, Reed’s Ferry. 


Books as Auziliaries in Teaching, 


was discuseed by Prof. Louis Pollens, Dartmouth Coll. Used 
with discrimination, books, he said, are the teachers’ best 
friends. After the necessities of life, the teacher should forego 
everything rather than be without a good library. Books are 
the teacher’s stock in trade. In his valuable hints as to what 
a good library is, he remarked of the dictionary that its value 
as a dictionary is lessened when it becomes an encyclopedia. 
There is no better way of binding the youth closely to us than 
by joining them in a course of reading. Thereis no better way 
of staying the tides of literature, falsely so called. Our busi- 
ness is to teach, not isms, but manners and manhood. 

Miss Reed, critic teacher of the State Normal School, speak- 
ing on the same topic, said: 

The object of school is to teach the pupil to learn from books. Those 
great students, who to us seem to owe least to books, got but a hundredth 
part of their knowledge directly from observation, and much of their ob- 
servation was probably prompted by reading the observations of others. 
He must overtake his predecessors before he can pass them. Generations 
are not only dependent upon books for their advancement,—the individual 
sustains a like relation to books for his development. Reading gives us 
new experiences if we have learned to unlock the world of thought stored 
ap in printed matter. Through reading, our mental world stretches out 
far beyond the limits of our actual worid. If my boys and girls leave 
school with the power to use books, I have done for them, intellectually, 
all that can be asked of the achoo!. But it is only under certain conditions 
that books are auxiliary in school-work,or of use outof it. Books, per se, 
area zero quantity; books, plus the training which enables one to use them, 
are the greatest factor in getting an education. They may not be used from 
the start in school work, because the pupil is not ready forthem. Getting 
a vocabulary to use in reading comprehends most of that work in schoo!. 
In all reading there must be a process of verification on the pupil's part. 
Though asserting books to be indispensable in school training, their ser- 
vice to the reader ia due primarily to the place accorded them. First, as 
regards time. Though books hold a very subordinate position in the pri. 
mary school, Iam of the opinion that they are not enough used. When a 

upil is able to get the lesson from a book, he should be allowed to do ao. 

e may not be skilifal enough to get all the meaning expressed It is the 
purpose of the recitation to show him what he has faiied to see in the 
words he reads. Secondly, as regards the nature of the pry! pursued. 
Owing to a lack of suitable books, much of the story period of history has 
to be covered orally, as well as much of the earlier work in geography. 
In mathematics, books for the pupil are not indispensable. In geowetry, I 
conelder a book a disadvantage. in learning the elements of natural sci 
ence no book should be given. Thirdly, as regards the character of the 


Lemuel S. Hastings, principal of Claremont High School, 
considered the abuses of books employed as avuxilaries in 
teaching, but concluded that the teacher who was fitted to in- 
struct without the aid of books is also fitted to use them 


isely. 
sata The Greek Question. 


In speaking on this sagte, Mr. A. W. Bachelder, principal of 
the Manchester High School, denounced forcibly the extreme 
radicalism of the age and the spirit which condemns as un- 
practical all that is not immediately convertible into dollars 
and cents. He contended that to admit that another education 
was possible for those who wished it for use in practical trades, 
was not at all to admit that persons desiring culture for liter- 
ary purposes, or for its own sake, might obtain it by any short- 
cut method yet proposed, such as the substitution of the French 
for the Latin, or, worse still, the German for the Greek. 


Prof. E. R. Ruggles, Dartmouth Coll., made a strong plea 


against Greek as an exclusive source of genuine culture. 

He denied that a knowledge of the literature was obtained, to any ex- 
tent, through the medium of the language, No such familiarity was even 
attained as was quite possible in the study of any of the modern Janguage. 
The dictionary will bear witness that the meaning of scientific terms de- 
rived from the Greek were not made clearer by a knowledge of their 
derivation. The fields of science and of language, he said, were wide 
enongh to admit of a broad culture even without the Greek. 

A paper by Miss Elsie 8. Dow, of McGaw Normal Inst., on the same 
topic, completed the forma] program. She claimed that, for the all per- 
vading complaint, ** Its all Greek to me,” to suggest the simple soundin 
remedy, ** Then study Greek,” was not mere flippancy; that the study o 
Greek isa vital part of that system of language-culture which, broadly 
laid, is the sure foundation of all effectual mind training, and that the 
years rightfully spent in this kind of training had been proved, by the 
sacrifice of many noble victims. to be of little use to any but the rightful 
owner. Formal grammar is best learned from an inflected language, 
where every sentence written or read is necessarily in itself a complete 
exercise in parsing and analysis. The benefits of ordinsry composition 
are best attaioed where thoughts can be secured quite distinct from 
words, and it becomes a positive merit to follow closeiy the original. In 
either ligt, the study has the advantage of being a work constructive, 
not destructive. The Leen ey | of the Latin aud Greek lexicons was 
taken to establish the marked inferiority of the one language, aud the 
marked superiority of the other to the English, as affording the means of 
atudying the finer shades of thought and expression. 

A lively discussion ensued, which served to bring out the fact that the 
teachers in high schools and demies, for the most part, favored the 
retention of Greek in the course. 

It was long t the prescribed hour when the meeting was finally 
adjourned for the day, and for the year. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AS A NERVE FOOD. 
Dr. J. W. Smith, Wellington, O., says: ‘‘In impaired nerv- 


book to be obtained as a text book. Some books are worse than none in 
the hands of the pupil. Such are all books which, for any reason, are too 
far ahead of the understanding of the child. Yet the habit is encouraged 
whenever we insist upon the use of a book, the greater part of which can- 
not be understood, And finally, a book without a teacher is a ship with- 
outahbelm. The teacheris the master; the book bis most faithful assistant. 
The two should never change piaces. Let as, then, have the bvoks in the 
school-room, and every where that they will be used; but with them let us 


ous supply I have used it to advantage.”’ 


Our Civus List ror 1884 may be found in TuE 
JouRNAL of Oct. 25, page 271. Read it. 


SCIENCE 


UR SCHOOL AIDS contain 212 beautifal 
Chromo Excelsior Merit and Credit Cards. price 


A REMARKABLE ROMANCE. 


set, $1; 4 set, 60c.; 40 sample Schoo! Reward Cards, 


HICH SCHOOLS. |T) Public -School Teachers 


American Science Series, Briefer Course! series of PRIVATE 


and Greek Composition, on SATURDAYS viva voce, and 
| by correspondence. Address by letter, E. R. HUM- 


PHREYsS, LL D., 129 West Cheater Park, Boston. 


| WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


ASTRONOMY. | Newcomb & Holden’s Astronomy. The 34th Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 

t ' | Briefer Course. 12mo, $1.40. | 4, 1883, in the new college building. Clinical Instruc 

| is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Sprin 


> ‘Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
PHYSIOLOGY. | Martin’s the Human Body. Bricfer | Winter Quizzes are free (except for expences of material 
Course. 12mo. §1.50. | and apgerates) to all matriculates of the year. For fuar- 
ther information address RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., 


Packard’s Zoology. Lriefer Course. Dean, No. College Ave., and 21st &t.. PHILA. 
ZOOLOGY. | 12mo. $1.40. ‘ 


Take Notice. 
The above books have been prepared with special ref- | 16 4? THE FOL 
erence to use in High Schools and Academies, and for | Gillett’s 203 ‘85 an 


College Classes which have not time or disposition to. - 
go as thoroughly into the details of these sciences as Besos: cok, BBE ........ Go ** as good. 
would be necessary in using the well-known larger illott’s, 404 ....... 45 
works in THE AMEKICAN SCIENCE SERIES. good. 
Specimens of the above sent to teachers for ez- Ensterbreok, 60 as 

GUOVE SERRE LO teachers JOT Esterbreek, ........ geod. 
= postpaid, upon receipt of % the advertised Assorted sample-dozen. 6c. Sent mail on receipt 
pric of price. THE N. KE. PEN AGENCY, 


MENRY HOLT & ©O., New York. (Send stamps or P. 0. Order.) Portland, Conn. 


ARIUS THE LIBYAN: 


An Idyl of the Primitive Church. 
This is a romance of the Church in the latter part of the third and beginning of the fourth century. The 


first part of the book is an exquisite Idy! of rural Christian life on the Libyan shore, but the latter portion de- 
scribes some of the fierce, dogmatic conflicts of the period, carries the reader to the Council of Nice, and brings 
on the scene a number of conspicuous persons, including the Emperor Coustantine, Athanasius, and Eusebius, 
The hero of the story is Arius, from whom what is known as the Arian heresy was no 


amed. 
The story is written with great power, and yet with marked simplicity of style. It is the first book of the 


author, who is certain to be hailed as a new light in our literary firmament. 


One vol., 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
DD. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 


SYSTEM, | price, $1.00. 


A BOOK for TEACHER and PUPIL. 


It shows the teacher the best way to teach the pupil how to study his lesson ; How to 


My | STO RY picture the events on the mind ; Find the prominent facts needed; Find parallel author- 


ities ;: How to remember dates; Find rare points and “objects of historical interest; Make 
history the most interesting study; Use and make * Queer Queries’”’ : 


Filling both Teacher and Pupil with Enthusiasm and Love for the Study of United 
States History. 


218 pages of Blackboard forms; Directions for Study; 850 Queer Queries, with An- 
sewers ; 300 Review Questions; History of Individual States ; Mottoes of States, etc. 


BY THE 
BRACE 


A. FLANACAN, (62 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., <—_. Sor 


TRAINER. 
Boston, Mass. New Engiand. 442c 


The American Teacher. 
Monthly ; 32 Quarto Pages. Price, $1.00 per Year. 


“Address for sample copy, NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO, 16 Hawley St, Boston. 


Price 25 cts. 


A PREFATORY ESSAY TO THE NEW SCIENCE. 
A MANUAL of Great Value to every TEACHER and Student of GEOMETRY & TRIGONOMETRY, 
and also of interest to every MATHEMATICIAN. 
A. M. FLANAGAN, 163 Randolph Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Quincy Practice Paper. 

This is supplied to Teachers and Schools 
in three grades of paper, — Light and 
Heavy weight, Neutral Tint, and fine 
White writing paper, and ruled in Four 
series as adopted under the Quincy 
System. 


sheets furnished on application 
0 the 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO, 


117 Fulton St., New York. 


Acme Stationery and Paper Co., 


117 Fulton Street, New York, 


Make a SPECIALTY of WRITING PAPERS suita- 
ble for Educational Uses, including their 


Neutral Tint Manuscript Papers, 


In Pads, Tablets, Exercise Books, &c. 
KNICKERBOCKER BLOTTER TABLETS 


Are the cheapest and best arranged packages of WRITING PAPER for 
the price that are on the market. For sale by all Stationers. 


Constantly in Stock, 


Scratch and Desk Pads, 50 sizes and 
styles. Perfect Pencil Tablets, 10 sizes, 
ruled and plain. Fine Writing Papers in 
Tablets, ruled a American Blot- 
ter Tablets in ine superfine, 
Linen, and Quadrille paper. 

Portfolio Tablets. “Ye Knickerbock- 
er.” Drawing Tablets. School Exercise, 
Note-books, Spelling Slips , 

c., eto, 


For sale by Booksellers and Stationers 
generally, 


AGME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO., 


117 Fulton St., New York. 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL 
PENS. 


In 30 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 25 ets. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens, 


IVISON, BEAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New York. 


| 
| | 
— FOR — Be. BOFNIX Pus. Ce., Warren, Pa. 430 2% 
us. | 
= 


Nov. 8, 1883. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— One bushel of ordinary wheat contains 
rather more than 700,000 grains, 


— Wilsonia Magnetic Insoles maintain an 
active circulation, promote agreeable warmth 
in the feet, and prevent Coughs and Colds, 
Made all sizes. Ladies’ insoles are very thin. 


Sold by druggists and shoe dealers. Price, 50 fe =| 


cents. 


— Texas organized 68 new counties last year, 
making 200 in the State. 

— Sunburns, rough or dry skin, or similar 
blemishes, successfully removed by Dr. Ben- 
son’s Skin Cure, 


— Aservice of gold plate owned by Baron 

Rothschild is worth over $500,000, 
An ENTHUSIASTIC INDORSEMENT. 
GoruamM, N. H., July 14, 1879. 

Gents :—Whoever you are, I don’t know; 
but I thank the Lord and feel grateful to you 
to know that in this world of adulterated medi- 
cines there is one compound that proves and 
does all it advertises to do, and more. Four 
years ago I had a slight shock of palsy, which 
unnerved me to such an extent that the least 
excitement would make me shake like the 
ague. Last May I was induced to try Hop 
Bitters. I used one bottle, but did not see any 
change; another did so change my nerves that 
they are now as steady as they ever were. It 
used to take both hands to write, but now my 
good right hand writes this. Now if you con- 
tinue to manufacture as honest and good an 
article as you do, you will accumulate an hon- 
est fortune, and confer the greatest blessing on 
your fellow-men that was ever conferred on 
mankind. Tim Burca. 

— Alabama is as large as England, and yet 
has only 1,000,000 of people to England’s 
21,000,000. 


— Heart Disease has brought many to an 
untimely grave. The heart is as liable as other 
organs, to disease; if you have it even in the 
slightest form use Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator. 
$1 per bottle. 

— The increase of taxable property in Texas 
the past year was about $130,000,000. 

ALMost INSANE AND CuRED. — “‘ Most of 
the eminent doctors in the East, as well as sev- 
eral of the medical faculty in New York City,’’ 
writes Rev. P. P. Shirley, of Chicago, ** failed 
to help our daughter’s epilepsy, which began 
to show signs of turning intoinsanity. By the 
good providence of God we tried Samaritan 
Nervine, and it cured her.’? Your druggist 
keeps it. $1.50. 


— The Washington monument has reached 
a height of 384 feet, at a cost of $940,000. 


— Have you Heart Disease in any form ? if 
so use Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator; 30 years 
have proved it a sure remedy for organic or 
sympathetic Heart Disease. $1 per bottle at 
druggiste. 


— The production of copper in the United 
States in 1872 was 28 000,000 pounds. In 1882 
the production had increased to 88,000,000 
pounds. 


— ‘*Dr. Benson’s Celery and Chamomile 
Pills cured my neuralgia.’ Mrs. D. C. Hop- 
pen, Clay Bank, Va. 

— The new Mormon temple now being 
erected in Salt Lake will cost $15,000,000, and 
will seat 20,000 persons. 


— That poor bedridden, invalid wife, sister, 
mother, or daughter, can be made the picture 
of health by a few bottles of Hop Bitters. Will 
you let them suffer, when 80 easily cured ? 


OUR CLUB LIST for 1884 will be 
found on page 271 (Oct. 25). Please 
examine it carefully. 


WANTED, 
A Teacher who speaks German,—a Christian lady,—to 
West. A good salary, and expenses to her field of 
bor. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


443 a 16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


CARD COLLECTOR’S 


CHRONO CARDS, 
SCRAP-PICTURES, and ART NOV- 
ELTIES, The latest styles embrace Liluminated, 
Gilt, Embossed, and Imported Cards. Six sample sets, 
comprising 30 elegant cards (no two alike) sent for ten 
2c, stamps. Catalogues free. Address 
J. W. TAYLOR & SON, Publishers, 
P. O. Box 5. . Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED, 
A first-class man, not over thirty years old, to teach 
y ‘ity High School. A 
c 
till Dee. 5, 1883, 
J. M. GREENWOOD, Supt. Schools, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
(3 Wonderful Discoveries in Chemis- 
try for every-day use. Inkat1centa 
gill,etc. Never before published. 
Send 25 cts.in stamps to SIDNEY 
f | McLEAN & CO, German, Mo. 


SECOND~ School-Books 


HAND 


Bought Sold, and Exchanged. 
Send for Catalogue. 
A. 8, CLARK, 
878 34 Park Row, New We -k. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Appropriate for Schoolroom and Home, 
INF VW 


Life-Size Portraits 


OF OUR e 


Eminent Educators, 


W. T. HARRIS, 
GEN. J. EATON, 
A. D. MAYO, 
J. D. PHILBRICK, 
F. W. PARKER. 


Price $1.00 each. 


Address, NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
442 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


HUGHES’ 


New Wall Maps. 


Prepared expressly for School use under 
the personal supervision of WILLIAM 
HUGHES, F.R.G.S. (late Professor of 
Geography in King’s College, London), 
whose name is of itself a passport to the 
accuracy and merit of any work on Ge- 
ography. The NAMES are introduced 
with great judgment, and free from the 
common fault of overcrowding. The 
hysical features are boldly and distinct- 
y delineated, and the political bounda- 
ries are carefully colored. They are 
adapted to any series of geographies, no 
keys being required. 


Cloth, with Rollers, Colored and 


Monuter on Stron 
ly Uniform 54x 68 inches. 


Varnished. 


WorLD ON MERCATOR’S PROJECTION. 
WorRLD IN HEMISPHERE. 
NortH AMERICA. ENGLAND and WALES. 


SouTH AMERICA. SCOTLAND. 
EvuROPE. IRELAND. 

ASIA. ~ BRITISH ISLEs. 
AFRICA. AUSTRALIA and 
PALESTINE. New ZEALAND. 


Tue Unitep States, drawn from latest 
Government Surveys, nearly ready. 


1g Any Map sold separately. 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 


Wholesale Educational Booksellers, Importers, and 
General School Furnishers, 


15 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. (m) 410 tf 


The English Crammar of William Cobbett. 


Carefully revised and annotated by ALFRED AYRES. 
Author of “ The Orthoépist,” “The Verbalist,” &c. 


18mo. Cloth extra, $1.00. Sent by mall, postpaid, on receipt of price. : 


th Cobbett’s Grammar is known to be the one 
© same time it is remarkable for the clearness with whic a 
of English composition. The present edition is enriched with valuable notes by Alfred Ayres, 


and readable, while at 
hat perplex ail students 
well known as 


the author of the popular “ Verbalist” and ‘ Orthoépist.” 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 


‘ 


NEW 


DE LUXE EDITION. 


TVPES OF SPANISED STORY; or, The 
Manuers and Custems of Old Castile. lLi'us- 
trated, 36 procf etchings on Japanese paper, by R. De 
Los Rios. Imperial 8vo, unique binding, gilt top, $10. 


SEWITT (Liewellynn). Tae CeRAMiIO ART 
OF GREAT Britain, From Prehistoric Times down 
to the Present Day. Illustrated with nearly 2000 Kn- 
gravings. 1 vol., royal 8vo, cloth, $7.50. 


LONGFELLOW PORTFOLIO. Edition de 
Luxe. heing a selection of 75 Artist Proofs from the 
original woodcnts illustrating the Subscription Edi- 
tion of Longfeliow's Poetical Works. Printed upon 


a handpress ou the finest plate paper (size 12 x 15 in.), 
and enclosed in handsome portfoloiio. Autograph 
edition, $50. The same, without autographs, $20. 


DORE GIFT-BOCK (The) of Illustrations to 
‘Tennyson's idyla of the King. With Descriptive Let. 
ter press from Tennyson's Poems. Thirty seven steel- 
eugravings by Gustave Doré. Royal 4to, handsome 
aoe mounted on linen, cloth, gilt, gilt edges, 


HALL (S.©C.) A Book of Memories of Great Men 
and Wowen of the Age, from personal acquaintance. 
1 vol, 4to, cloth, gilt and gilt edge, $5.00. 


NEW EDITION IN IMPERIAL OCTAVO. 
KEBAMIC ART OF JAPAN, comprising up- 
ward of 30 chromo lithographs, autotypes, and photo- 
lithographs; and a greater pumber than before of 
marks and monograms are included in the text. Im- 
perial 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, $12 50. 


UNIFORM WitH “ KERAMIC ART IN JAPAN,” 


JAPANESE MARKS AND SEALS. Part 
1., Pottery. Part lilaminated Mss. and Printed 
Books. Part ILI., Lacquer, Enamels, Metals, Wood, 
Ivory, etc. By James Lord Bowes, Comprising 1300 
Marks and Seals copied in Fac simile, with Exawples 
in colors and gold, executed by Messrs, Firmin-Didot, 
of Paris. Also a Grammar of the Marks and a Ma 
showing the Various seats of Manufacture. Wit 
illustrations in colors and gold. Imperial 8vo, cloth 
extra, $12.5". 


THE TABLE BOOK OF ART. By P. T. 
Sandburst, Ph.D. Newed. A History of Art in all 
Countries and Ages, with the Memoirs of the Artists. 
Superbly illustrated with 31 engravings on steel, and 
32 wood engravings by the most eminent masters. 4to, 
cloth, gilt, extra gilt and gilt edges, $5 00. 


FAMOUS GALLERIES OF ENGLISH 
PAINTERS. With numerous full-page steel- 
engravings, 

TURNER, ° $15 00 
ALBERT MEMORIAL, 1000 
LANDSEER, First Series, . . 10 00 

Second Series, 800 
BRITISH PORTRAIT PAIN fERS, 10.00 


CASTLES AND ABBEYS OF ENGLAND. 2 vols. $15. 


‘*‘SOMETHING NEW in presentation-books, 
JAPANESE EDITION OF THE POETS, Exquisitely 
bound in Japanese fashion, with novel edges, portrait 
and Monogram on side of each, $2.00. Viz.: Shake- 
speare, Bryant, Tennyson, Burns, Moore, Milton, 

ordsworth, Shelley, Pope, Hemans’s Gems of 
tional Poetry. 


NEW EDITION. 


STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND (The). 

L. Jewett, F.S.A., &c., and C. Hall, F.S.A. 

ith 380 ee Two volumes ip one large 8vo, 
cloth, gilt extra, gilt edges, $7.50. 


LAUREL LEAVES OF POEMS, STO- 
RIES, and KSSaWS. By Henry W. Longfel- 
low and others, With 75 illustrations, One vol. 4to. 
Cloth, gilt edges, $4.50. 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of Cottage, 
Farm, and Villa Architecture and Furni- 
ture. Containing numerous designs for Dweilings, 
from the Villa to the Cottage aud the Farm, each ae- 
sigu accompanied by analytical and critical remarks. 
Illustrated by upward of engravings, in one very 
thick vol., 8vo, $7.50. 


IRELAND PICTURESQUELY ILLUS- 
TRATED, and [Ireland Old and New. 
Illustrating its Scenery, Character, etc. By Mr. and 
Mrs. 8.C. Hall. Profusely illustrated with fine col. 
ored plates, steel engravings, and woodcuts. 3 vols, 
imperial 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, $6.00. 


BACON'S (LORD) WORKS. With a Life of 
the Author by Basit Montegu, Esq, Portrait. 3 
handsome vols., 8vo, in Roxburgh binding, $15. 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN BIBDS 
@ur). Containing descriptions of the Birds of the 
Gorthere and Kasteru States and British Provinces; 
together with a history of their habits, times of their 
arrival and departure, their distribution, food, song, 
time of breeding, and a careful and accurate descrip- 
tion of their nests and measurement of their eggs. 
Profusely illustrated with colored and other full page 
engravings. By Edward A. Samuels. 1 vol 8vo, 
cloth extra, $5.00 


HORNE (Sev. Thos H.). An Introduction to the 
Critical Study and Kaoowleuge of the Holy Scriptures. 
18th edition. 4 vols., 8vo, cloth, $12. 


McCALMAN (Archibald HM). A Compact His- 
tory of Engiand from the Time of the Ancient Brit. 
ons to 1680, with a Synopsis of England in the Nive- 
teeuth Century, its Government, lustiiutions. With 
Introduction, etc., by KR. H. Stoddard. Iliustrations. 
8vo. cloth extra, $2.50. 

GET’S THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 

ORDS AND PHBASES, New Kugiish edi 
tion. 12mo, cloth extra, $2 00. 


New ENGLISH EDITION on THICK PAPER. 

LANDOR’S IMAGINARY CONVERSA- 
TIONS, Witha portrait. A new edittn. 5 vol 
umes, 1Zmo, cloth, $6.25. 

GREAT AMERICAN SCULPTURES. By 
Wu. J. Clark, Jr. With 12 engraviogs. Royal 4to, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, $7 50. 

The LEGENDARY HISTORY of ROME. 
From the Foundation by Romalus (B. 0. 763) to the 
destruction of the city by the Gauls (B ©. 390). By 
George Baker, A.M. With 160 engravings from stat- 
uary and historical paintings. Folio, cloth, gilt, $6.50. 


BOOK OF THE THAMES. From 
Rise to its Fall. By Mr. and Mrs, C. Hall. 
New edition. . 1 vol., 4to, with 300 i/lastratiors, $5.00. 


POMPEI: Its Destruction and Re-di«ceov- 
ery. Wich Engravings and Descriptions of Art and 
Archbitectare. By Sir William Gell and Gandy. 176 
steel-engravings. 4to, cloth extra, gilt, elegant, $8.00. 


SHAK ESPEARE’S WORKS. New Large- 
Type Edition, with Life by Alexander Dyce. Une 
handsome volume, &vo, cloth extra (upward of 1000 
pages), $3.00; best library sheep, $4.00; full turkey 
morocco, gilt edges $8 00. 


(Walter) EXAampLes OF HovuskHoLp 
TasTe. By Waiter Smith, State Director of Mass, 
School of Design. With nearly 600 il ustrations, 
showing interior decorations. Large 4to, cloth ex. 
tra, $5 00. 

THE LIVES OF THRE TWELVE CA- 
SARS. Ky C. Suetonius Trauquillus, Translated 
by Alexander Thomson, M.D. Liiustrated by 24 por- 
traits on steel. 8vo, plain cloth, $3.75. Extra giit, 
and gilt top, $4.50. “ 


ROTTECK (Charlies ven) LL.D, Tue His- 
TORY OF THE WORLD. A General History of all 
Nations in all Times. Profasely illustratet, New 
edition, revised. 4 vols., 3vo, cloth extra, $10. 


ETUDES (Stadies) INMODERN FRENCH 
AKT. A series of monographs on the best French 
Artists of the present day. By Edward Strahan. 
With sixty beautiful initials, bend and tail pieces, fac- 
similes of original drawings and steel engravings, all 
India proofs, Round in vellum, iliuminated, gilt ex- 
tra, giit edges, $12.50. 


COSTUMES of all Nations, Ancient and 
Modern, exhibiting the Dresses and Habits of all 
Ciasses, Regal, Ecciesiastica', Noble Military, Judi- 
cial and Civil, both Male and Female, from the ear- 
liest historical records to the Nineteenth Century. 
Ry Albert Kretschmer, Painter and Costumer to the 
Royal Court Theatre in Keriin, and Dr. Carl Rohr- 
bach. With 104 colored plates, displeying near!) 
2,000 fulliength figures, iucluding many historica 

raonages. Complete in one handsome volume. 
to, in half morocco, emblewatically gilt on sides, 
gilt edges, $33.60. 


AMERICAN POETRY AND ART. A 
choice collection of Poems by American Poets, Ed- 
ited by James Pratt. Lilustrated with 300 Engravings 
by eminent American Artists. 4to, full russia, gilt 
edges, $15. 

ETCHING, Modern Etchings of Celebrated Paint- 
ings. With an Kssay by Joun W. Moliett, B.A, 
With 20 illustrations. 4to, cloth gilt extra, $12.50. 


CHURCHYS (The) FLORAL KALEN- 
DAK. Small sto, richly bound in cloth, with suitable 
devices on sides, gilt edges. London. $6.00, 


SALA’S AMERICA REVISITED. By Geo. 
Angustus Saia. Lilustrated with nearly 400 engrav- 
we. 2 vols. medium 8vo, cloth, gilt at back and 
sides, $9.00. 

SHAK ESPEARE’S SONNETS resugar'd with 
Ornamental Borders. Novel style of the Japanese 
School. Small 4to. London, §7.50, 


WORKS. 4 vols. Royal 8vo, cloth, 
2.00, 


JANE AUSTEN'S NOVELS. 
vols, 12mo, cloth, $5 00; net. 


VICTO HUGO. 4vols. 12mo, cloth, $400. 


PANCOAST, §(M. 1D) The Kabbala; or, The 
True Science of Light. An introduction to the Phi- 
losophy and Theosophy of the Ancient Ages. 1 vol. 
12mo, $2.00. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF QUO: 
TATIONS: A Book of Ready Reference. For 
all Familiar Words and Phrases in the English Lan- 
guage. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


NEW JUVENILES. 


WORTHINGTON’S ANNUAL FOR 1884. 
A series of interesting Stories, Sketches, and other 
Instructive and Amusing Reading for the Young. 
Contributed by well-known Authors. Ililustrated 
with upward of 300 beautiful engravings designed by 
eminent artists, and colored plates. Bound in a 
rich chromo cover of original design, and printed 
in colors. 4to, $1.50. 


“THERE WAS A LITTLE GIRL.’ By 
Henry W. Longfellow. Lilustr. by Bertha M. Schaffer, 
and adorned with a, illuminated Initials and 
other designs in Chromo Lithograph and Silhouettes. 
Oblong 12 mo, with an exquisite and original cover 

rinted in the highest style of Lithographic art. 
With fine silk fringe and inclosed in box, $1 50. 


WALK INTO MY PARLOR. A gift of Love 
to Baby Life, by Mrs. 5. Nall. Illustrated with 
several exquisite illustrations highly finished in colors, 
by J. Brown. Inclosed in an imitation alligator cover, 
with fine silk fringe and inclosed in a neat box, $1.50. 


A WEEK SPENT IN A GLASS POND: B 
Great the Water Keetle. Depicted by RK. André. 
Written by Juliana Horatio Ewing, author of * six 
to Sixteen,” &c.. 1 vol. 4to, with handsome chromo- 
lithograph cover, $1.25. 


PUSSW’S PANORAMA, OR STORIES IN 
PIcTURES. Seautiful large engravings, that 
tell their owu story to all who look; in 1 imperial 4to 
vol. (double the size of the Chatterbox buoke). In- 
closed in a cover of unique design, finely printed in 
colors, $1.50. 


CHATTERBOX JUNIOR, 1883-84. An 
entirely new volume for this year. Proiuseiy illus- 
trated with choice and original engravings, beauti- 
fully printed on fine paper, with appropriate descrip- 
tions in poetry and prose by various well-known au- 
thors. inclosed in a maguificent double cover of 
original and unique design, and printed in rich 
colors, 4to, boards, $1.25. 


FAIRY TALES. Translated’ by 
Lucy Crane. ~ Lijustrated by Waiter Crane and Weh- 
nert. including GRIMM'S GOBLINS with the inimit- 
able Iliustrations by George Cruikshank, printed in 
colors. In one vol. 4to, with dainty cover of origi- 
nal design printed in rich colors, $1.00. 


PEK®P SHOW. A collection of Pretty Pictures, 
instructive and awusing, illustrating child life, 
Described in prose and try. EDITION. In 
new cover of original desiga, printed in bright colors, 
4to, boards, $1.00. 

BABY CHATTERBRBOX. A medley of pretty 
Pictures, ptories; and Aiphabets for the little ones. 
Charmingly iilustrated with large pictures. Small 
4to, picture boards, new desigu, finely printed in 
colors, $0.75. 

WONDERFUL KITTENS, Being racy poems 
and stories of Wonderful Kittens and their capers, 


New edition, 


Colored tliustrations. Richly colored cover, $0.75, 


For sale by all Booksellers. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 770 Broadway, New York. 
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Some Late Publications, 

Vol. X D Appietou & Co, NY $1 
The Parchment Shakespeare. Vol.X. - P 
The English Grammar of William Cobbett. - Ayres “ “ “ 1 00 
Fair Words About Fair Women. Illus. - - Bunce “ “ “ 3 00 
Arius the Libyan. An Idyl of the Primitive Ch ° “ “ “ 1 50 
Wonderful Kittens. Colored Illus. - - - R Worthington, N 
Worthington’s Annual for 1844. - - - - “ “ 1 50 
Etching. 20 illus. - - - - Mallett 12 50 
American Poe ry and Art. - - - - Pratt bed “s “ 16 00 
of Household Taste. - - Smith bed 5 00 
Sonnets. Parchment ed. - - - - Milton D Appleton & Co, N Y 1 2% 
Belinda - - - - - Broughton 6s 1 00 
Anima! Life. ° - - - - - Wright Cassell & Co, N Y 2 50 
Sea Sickness. - - - - - Hudson 8 E Cassino & Co, Boston 1 25 
French Celebrities. - - - - - Daudet Funk & Wagnalls, N Y¥ 15 
The an. Hamboldt Library, No. 49. ~ - Carr J Fitzgerald, N Y 15 
The Conduct of Life. Essays. Riversideed. - - Emerson Houghton M & Co. Boston 1 75 
English Traite. - - - - - 1 75 
Letters and Social Aims. - - - - 1 75 
Society and Solitade. - - - - bad “ os 1 75 
Albert Gallatin. American Statesmen Series. - Stevens 1:5 
Handbook of Boston. - - . - - is Moses King, Cambridge, Mass 1 00 
Book-lovers Enchiridion§ - - - - Philobiblos J B Lippiocott & Co, Phila 2 00 
Prose Masterpieces. Svols. - - - - Livermore G P Putnam's Sons, N Y 3.75; 4 50 
Seven Spanish Cities. - - - - - EE Hale Roberts Bros, Boston 1 25 
Anti Tobacco - - - - Livermore 66 os 50 
Handbook of Da‘es. - - - - - Brown A Lovell & Co, N Y 1 25 
The Guiding Hand. - - - . - Hastings H L Hastings, Boston 1 50 
Greece and Rome. - - - - - - Von Faikis White & Stokes, N Y 15 00 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


WrRone wits my Lunes Now.” 
—A patient writes, nearly a year after using 
Compound Oxygen: 


“ There is nothing wrong with my lunge now, and for 
that I have to thank you more than anythlug else. It 
is true, there are days when I do not feel as bright as | 
could wish, bat ¢f tt Aad not been for the Uxygen, i 
doubt if 1 would be here to feel at ail.” 


Oar Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” con- 
taining a history of the discovery and mode of 
action of this remarkable curative agent, and a 
large record of surprising cures in Consump- 
tion, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, 


etc., and a wide range of chronic diseases, wil! 
be sent free. Address Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia. 


Tue Acme Stationery and Paper Co, 117 
Fulton Street, New York, make an important 
announcement in this week’s JoURNAL for 
teachers and school officers. The Quincy Prac- 
tice Paper is supplied to teachers and schools 
in three grades of paper,—light and heavy 
weight, neutral tint, and fine white writing- 
paper,—and ruled in four series, as adopted un- 
der the Quincy School System. They also fur- 
nish neutral tint manuscript papers in pads, 
exercise books, etc. The Knickerbocker Blot- 
ter Tablets are the cheapest and best-arranged 
packages of writing paper on the market 


Every form of Stationery is supplied in the best 
style at low prices. Send for sample sheets; 
furnished on application. 


DON’T DIE IN THE HOUSE, “ Rough on Rats” clears 
out rats, mice, flies, roaches, bed-bugs. 15 cts. 

A. Lovett & Co., Astor Place, New York, 
has just published a book of great value to 
teachers and students. It is a Handbook of 
Dates, arranged alphabetically and chronolog- 
ically, compiled by Henry Clinton Brown. 
Price, $125. It has its chief value from its 
absolute accuracy and perfect arrangement. 
The dates are from the Creation down to the 
present time. The Alphabetical Index, ap- 
pended to the Chronological Table,is very con- 
veniennt. In fact, this book will be one of the 


most handy books for teachers and students 
ever published. It meets a want long felt in 
the list of educational books. 


ImPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire. and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 

Tue readers of Taz JouRNAL in search of 
new books, and especially of new juveniles, 
should read with care the extended announce- 
ment of R. Worthington, 770 Broadway, New 
York, in this week’s issue. In variety of styles 
and beauty of illustration and binding, Mr. 
Worthington’s books are unexcelled. His 
juveniles are very fresh and very attractive, 
among which we desire to call attention to 

Worthington’s Annual for 1884, full of stories 
and sketches of rare excellence, with 300 en- 


“tae og all of these books are mode! 
simas same 
books for adults, 


ADVICE TO MoTHERs, Mrs. 
S00THING SYRUP should always be used when children 
are cutting teeth. It releves the littl® sufferer at once: 
it produces natural, qaiet sleep by relieving the ebild 
from pain, and the little cherub awakes as “ bright as 
a batton It is very pleasant to taste It soothes the 
chiid, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves wind, 
reguiates the boweis, and is the best known remedy for 
diarrh@a, whether arising from teething or other 
Causes. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 443 x 


James W. QueENn & Co., 924 Chestnut St, 
Philadelphia, Pa,, are now furnishing fine 
Chemical and Analytical Balances and Weights. 
These are of the very best European manufac- 
ture, and are sold very low. We are informed 
they are now expecting a large invoice, and can 
furnish them at even lower prices than usual, 
to educational institutions, if ordered at once. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


The high standard character of Swasey’s 
Blackboards have won the confidence of all 
teachers who have used them. 

J. A. Swasry, Manufacturer, 
21 Brattle St., Boston. 


WE invite the special attention of the read- 
ers of THE JOURNAL to the new advertise- 
ment of J. W. Taylor & Son, publishers, of 
Rochester, N. Y. The Chromo Cards, Scrap 
Pictures, and Art Novelties, of this firm em- 
brace the latest styles of illuminated gilt, em- 
bossed, and imported cards. The Cards and 
Novelties embraced in their list are very supe- 
rior in quality and style when compared with 
those known as advertising cards. They rep- 
resent the finest productions of the best artists 
of this country and Eurore, and have been se- 
lected with the object of making the Card Al- 
bum a constant source of attraction and a per: 
manent ornament for the parlor table. Six 
sample-sets, comprising 30 elegant cards (no 
two alike) sent for 10 two-centstamps. Special 
attention is directed to the following collec- 
tions: 

Collection No. 1. — This collection consists 
of the very finest and latest designs, comprising 
twelve sets. Post-paid on receipt of $1.00. 

Collection No. 2 consists of fifteen sets of 
the most comical cards published, including the 
popular ** Dade Card,’’ and many other new 
designs; price post-paid, $1.00. 

Collection No. 3.— In this collection there 
are seventeen sets of various designs (no two 
alike), sent post-paid for 50 cents. 

Monthly Collections. — The first of each 
month we issue a new collection composed of 
the latest and best cards received the previous 
month; mailed post-paid on receipt of 25 cents. 

Catalogues sent fres on application. Ad- 
dress J. W. Taylor & Sons, Rochester, N. Y. 


**Mother Swan’s Worm Syrup,” for feverishness, 
restlessness, Worms, Constipation; tasteless. 25 cts, 

Tue Clarendon Dictionary published by the 
University Publishing Co., 19 Murray Street, 
New York, advertised on the first page of Tux 
JOURNAL, is one of the best dictionaries for 
the class-room every published,—convenient in 
size and accurate in definitions. It has been 
commended by eminent scholars, and is un- 
equaled in the line of pronunciation. Speci- 
men copies are sent to teachers for examina- 
tion for 45 cents. 


TaInToR Bros., MERRILL & Co., have 
finally perfected their new series of Lenoz 
Pens, complete in twelve numbers, and offer 
to send for trial, on receipt of $1.00, a gross of 
assorted pens, twelve of each kind. Try them. 

WanstTep. — Original Manuscripts of Dia- 
logues, Short Speeches, Brief Poems, Motion 
Songs, Tableauz, Children’s Comedies, and 
other things adapted for Elementary Schools, 
Kindergartens, aud Home Eatertainments. For 
such original material as will be approved by 
us, @ liberal compensation wil! be paid. 

Henry A. Young & Co, 
25 Arch St., Boston, Mass, 


A STYLOGRAPHIC PEN SENT FREE to every 
reader of this paper who will send 20 cents to 
S. H. Moore, 3 Park Place, New York, for a 
3-months’ subscription to The Cricket on The 


Hearth. See advt. in this issue. 


HOUCHTON, MIFF 


Vol. XVIII.—No. 18 


LIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


BENJAMIN WEST, 
SIR ISAAC NEWTON, 


Price, 


Hawthorne’s Biographical Stories: 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, 
OLIVER CROMWELL, 
WITH QUESTIONS. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
QUEEN CHRISTINA, 


15 Cents. 


Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Emter- 
lioear Series of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
word, in English. The Enterlinears have been used for thirty years,and now inciude all the Standard 


SCHOOL FURNITURE and | 
LIBRARY SPECIALTIES, 


Danner Revolving Book fases, 
Perfection Dictionary - Holders. 


lassics, i Catalogue free. 
“6 DE VER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
School Ww School 
Supplies. C. ° CL ARK, Stationery. 
(Successor to N. E. School Furnishing Co.) 


Teachers invited to call. 
27 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 
“THE BEST PERIODICAL FOR JUVENILE READERS.” 


Subscription Price, $1.50 per Year. 

Harper’s Youne Propre delights 
the youth of both sexes, and of every age. | 
Every young person finds amusement and 
instruction in its varied and excellent 
reading. The engravings and typography 
are unsurpassed in merit, attractiveness, 
and artistic finish. 

Harper’s YounG Propre, without 
“preachiness,” is the best help of the 
parent and teacher, exerting a refining 
and ennobling influence through its enter- 
taining stories, anecdotes of travel, bio- 
graphical sketches, scientific articles, etc. 
A leading journal says: “The villainous 
trash, the penny-dreadful ‘boys and 
girls’ papers,’ at one time so popular and 
so numerous, have nearly all, thank for- 
tune, been driven from the field by the 
introduction of publications for the young 
which are just as cheap, and perfectly 
healthful and wholesome. This good 


work of reform was led by the Harper’s, 
with their handsome Youne 

Boys will find in its pages entertaining 
descriptions of different athletic sports 
and popular out-door amusements; and 
girls will be interested in the directions 
for making dolls, dolls’ clothing, embroid- 
ery, crocheting, etc. A valuable feature 
of the periodical is the Post-Office Box, 
which affords to the young readers an 
opportunity to correspond with the Post- 
mistress and with each other, thus adding 
in many ways to their stock of informa. 
tion, and giving them ease and familiarity 
in the use of language. 


begins with the issue dated 
November 6, 1883. 

Volume IV., bound in Cloth, containing the 
numbers for the past year, just ready, $3.00. 
A few copies of Volume II. and III. still on 
hand. Volume I. out of print. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


Velume V. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY............... 4.00 
HARPER'S BAZAR... cece 4.00 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE....... . 150 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Year (52 Numbers) 10.00 


Postage free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Fereignu, for Families, Schools, Colle- 
ges,—for any department of instruction, iow 
er high,—shoald see Candidates’ New Balle- 
tim. it is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEKACHERS seeking itions 
should have Application-form. ( Mailed for 


tage.) 
SCHERMERHORN, A.M.» Secretary, 


merican School Institute 
262 eow 1 East 147TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 


‘eachers’ Agency 
240 xx (1) 23 Ualon : 


Square, New York. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


“ We are very much pleased with the teacher you so 
kindly recomme.ded to us. She seems to be all you 
recommended her to be. We never bad a teacher in 
our High Scheol that gave such entire satisfaction. 
Whenever in the future we are in want of a good teach. 
er we shall again avail ourselves of the superior advan- 
tages your Bureau T.H. WILLIAMS, 

Sec. Schoot Board, Monongahela ‘ ity, Pa. 


Send for application-form and list of testimonials. 
435 L. B. LANDIS, Allentown, Pa. 


MISS HELENE HESSE’S 
Educational Bureau, 


36 West Bist Street, New Vork. 


Accomplished and efficient Professors,Tutors, Teachers, 
Governesses, Singers, Musicians, etc., 
recommended to Colleges, Schools, and Families. Best 
advice given in choice of schools. References to the 
families of the Hon. Hamilton Fish, ex-Secretary 
Evarts, Cyrus W. Field, etc. 415 m 


Mporeign’ /EACHERS’ AGENCY. 


BLE AND ACCOMPLISHED TEACHERS, PROFESSORS, 
Tutors, Governesses, Lecturers, Companions, Secre- 
taries,and Housekeepers ; families going abroad or to 
the country promptly suited. 

No charge to those employing teachers, nor to 
teachers until supplied. 
K. MARIAM COYRIERE & 
34 Kast 17th St. (Union Square). 

~Juvet’s Time and otber Globes. 417 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 


American « European 


supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, Gov- 
ernesses, Traveling Companions; Country, Europe ; 
Singers, Housekeepers, Bookkeepers, Copyists, and all 

ies, well recommended. Competent advices given 


in choice of schoois. PROF. LEGENDRE (5th year 
1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th St., N. 
N.B.—Board and Real Estate Directory, City, Country, 
and Europe. 427 az 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


Brief Extracts from Unsolicited Testimonials. 

A lady Principal, whom we have supplied with siz 
teachers, wrote us nearly two years ago: “ I thank you 
for your prompt and efficient efforts to get me a teacher. 
I do not think that any one could bave done better. I 
shall take pleasure in speaking of you to my friends.” 

Another Principal says: “I have found your men 
to be jast what you represented them to be, and you have 
always candidly told me when you thought a man 
would not suit me. Iam pleased with Mr F.——, etc.” 

A teacher writes: ‘‘I1 am both surprised and de- 
lighted at your promptness in offering a situation.’’ 

Another: “I thank you for what I know to be a first- 
class position that you have given me thus early after 
registration. Your Bureaa I shall aphold to my friends. 
[ was waiting some motion from some one of the 
Bureaus | joined before yours. Think your work must 
be very extensive. 

Another: “I am more than satisfied with my post- 
tion here, and will never cease to ulate myself 
for joining your valuable Agency.” 

or terms, e'c., address. 

D, F. DIMON, A.M , Manager. 
426 1613 Chestnut 8t., PHILADELPHIA, P 


Teachers Wanted. 


We are Grade Teachers, 

8 1 Teachers, and Art Teachers. Vacancies 
all kinds to be filled. The best are filled first. Write 

at once. LEMMON BROS., Kanoas Crry, Mo. 


$5 10 $20 


worth 
Address Stimson & 


27 Teachers Wanted, “st: ious, mo. 


St.Louis, Mo, 408 
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** 1 would ’nt be without them if they cost $1.00 a pill. 
They cured me of neurulgia of 9 years standing.” 
JOSEPH SNYDER, Paxinos, Pa., Jan. 30, 1888. 
DROW. BENSON'S 
CELERY & CHAMOMILE PILLS. 


PREPAAEO EXPRESSLY TO CURE 


(AND with CURE HEADACHE oF au xinos 
(EU RALGIA. NERVOUSNESS 
DYSPEPSIA . 


FAC-SIMILE SIGNATURE ON EVERY BOX. 


They contain no opium, quinine, or other harmfal 
drug, and are highly recommended, 


DID SHE DIE? 


“She lingered and suffered along, pining 
away all the time for years.’’ 

** The doctors doing her no good;”’ 

** And at last was cured by this Hop Bitters 
the papers say so much about.’’ 

** Indeed! indeed !”’ 

** How thankful we should be for that med- 
icine!’’ 


A DAUGHTER'S MISERY. 


**Eleven years our daughter suffered on a 
bed of misery. 

‘*From a complication of kidney, liver, rheu- 
matic troubles, and Nervous debility. 

** Under the care of the best physicians. 

** Who gave her disease various names. 

“ But no relief. 

“ And now she is restored to us in gond health by as 
simple a remedy as Hop Bitters, that we had shunned 
for years before using it.’’—Tuz Parents. 


FATHER IS GETTING WELL. 


« My daughters say: 
“* How much better father is since he used Hop Bit- 


ters!’ 
“* He is ng well after his long snffering from a 
disease declared incurable.’ ”’ 


“* And we are so giad that he used your bitters,” — 
A Lapy or N. Y. 


NERVINE 
Dance, Alcohol- 


ism, Opium Eat- 
ing, Syphillis, 
Scrofula, Kings 
Evil, Ugly Blood 


GREAT 
NERVE 


Diseases, Dyspep- 
sia, Nervousness, 
Sick Headache, 


Nervous Weakness, Brain Worry, Blood Sores, 
Biliousness, Costiveness, Nervous Prostration, 
Kidney Troubles and Ti rities. $1.50.. 
Sample Testimonials. 
“Samaritan Nervine is doing wonders.” 
Dr. J. O. McLemoin, Alexander City, Ala. 
“T feel it my A recommend it.” 
Dr. D. F. Laughlin, Clyde, Kansas. 
“It cured where physicians failed.” 
Rev. J. A. Edie, Beaver, Pa. 


aay Correspondenco freely answered.-@3 


7) 
THE DR. A. ICHMOND MED. CO., $7, JOSEPI, Mo. 
, At Druggists. C. N. Crittenton, Agent, N. Y. 


GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, 
OBJECT - FORMS and SOLIDS. 
Best Goods at Lowest Rates. 

Send for List to 
CHAS. W. HOLBROOK, 
Winpsor Loogs, Cr. 


Agents Wanted. 


WE WANT 1000 mor BOOK AGENTS 


ol grandest and fastest selling book ever OM EN 
For Thrilling Interest, Romantic Story, Spic 


Humor, and 
Tender Pathos, it is without a r. Just completed by 20 of 
our greatest living Authors, including Elizabeth Stuart Phelpa, 
iet Prescott Spofford. H. B, stowe,. Rose Terry Cooke, Lucy 
Clemmer, Marion Harland, and 18 others. They 
ve, for the first time, the true Story of the Lives and Deeds of our 
amous women. It is Superbly Illustrated. Ministers say “God 
speed #.” Tens of thousands are waiting for it, and Agents 
sell 10 to 20 a day Positively the best chance to make 
money ever offered. Send for Circulars, Extra Terma, &c., te 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & O0., Hartford, Conn- 


WE WANT ACENTS 
FOR THE 


TEACHERS and STUDENTS’ LIBRARY 
AND 


TALKS ON TEACHING, 
By Cou. PARKER, 


and ENRY A, YOUNG & CO., 
tf 25 Arch Street, Boston. 
HITE LJOUSE 
The ONLY Book of thekind © ® ever pub’d 


present time, ¥ over 20 Steel Portraits of Ladies of the 

$1 al an? Business forms. Con- 
tains matter equal to 2500 pages 


OC- 
tavo, of ordinarily used. Sells Everywhere to 
Everybody, "Tas of over 60 volumes for $1.50. 


lars, te 


BRADLEY & 00, 
BOOK FOR $1.50! 


BALCH’S Hand book and Everyday 
~ clopedia. A complete Manual 


GEMS OF THE ORIENT. 


INVOCATION, 


— Soul of the soul! Neither thought nor 
reason comprehends thy essence, and no one 
knows thy attributes. Souls have no idea of 
thy being. The prophets themselves sink in 
the dust of thy road. Although intellect exists 
by thee, has it yet-ever found the path of thy 
existence ? 

O Thou who art in the interior and in the 
exterior of thy soul, thou art and thou art not 
that which I say. In thy presence reason grows 
dizzy; it loses the thread that would direct it 
in thy way. I perceive clearly the universe in 
thee, and yet discover thee not in the world. 
All beings are marked with thy impress, but 
thyself hast no impress visible. Thou reserv- 
est the secret of thine existence. — Persian 
(Ferideddin Attar), Conway. 


— O Thou who existest from eternity and 
abidest forever, sight cannot bear thy light, 
praise cannot express thy perfection. 

Thy licht melts the understanding, and thy 
glory baffles wisdom. To think of thee destroys 
reason; thy essence confounds thought. 

Science is like blinding desert-sand on the 
road to thy perfection. The town of literature 
is a mere hamlet compared with the world of 
thy knowledge. 

My foot has no power to travel on this path 
which misleads sages. I have no power to 
bear the odor of this wine; it confounds my 
knowledge. 

Man’s so-called foresight and guiding reason 
wander about bewildered in the streets of the 
city of thy glory. 

Homan knowledge and thought combined 
can only spell the first letter of the alphabet of 
thy love.—Persian (Feisi), Conway. 


— Endless praise arises, 
O, thou God that liest 
Rapt on Kamla’s breast, 
Happiest, holiest, highest! 
Planets are thy jewels, 
Stars thy forehead gems, 
Set like sapphires, gleaming 
On kingliest of anadems. 
Even the great gold sun-god, 
Blazing through the sky, 
Serves thee but for crest. stone. 

— Hindu (Jayadeva), Arnold. 


**Rough on Coughs,” 25c., 50c., $1.00, at Druggists. 
Complete cure Coughs, Hoarseness, Sore Throat. 


The New and Charming Operetta, 


‘*“TYROLEAN QUEEN,’’ 
By C. F. HANSON, 

Is pronounced the most successful Operetta for exhibi- 

tions of Schools, Sunday Schools, Academies, and Sing- 

ing Classes for young people. Easily learned in three 

weeks. Musical critics speak high in its praise; crown- 
™% success wherever it has been produced, 
jpecimen copy sent on receipt of 75 cts. 

CARI. F. HANSON & CO., rublishers, 
(Mention this paper.] 242 Main 8t., Worcester, Mass. 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


THe New ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
e has gained anational reputation, and is now pat- 
ronized by many of the best schools, public.and private, 
in every State in the Union. 
9 This Bureau bas regletersd a large number of 
e able and experienced teachers, who are not seek- 
ing positions, but preferment. 
Hence School Officers have learned where to ap- 
e ply for the best teachers, and the best teachers 
where to register to find access to the best schools. 


A This Bureau is under the management of a pro- 
e fessional educator, who has spent forty years 4 


EXAMINE PALMER’S 
oncert Gems 
For Choruses, 


Compiled and Arranged by 
BR. PALMER, Mas. Dec. 
CHORUSES, Glees, Part Songs, Anthems, etc., ar- 
ranged and ye from the most celebrated composers 
especially for Concerts. 
$7.50 per doz. by Express; 75 cts. each by Mail. 


The ConoeRT Gems is issued in parts of 32 pages each, 
at 20 cents per copy. $2.00 per doz., $12 per 100 copies 
(in one order), when sent by Express. 


ALL MUSICAL PEOPLE should have a Copy of 
CONCERT GEMS. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW CHICAGO, 


EXTEMPORE SPEECH: 


HOW TO ACQUIRE AND PRACTICE IT. 
By Rev. WM, PITTENGER. 
4A TIMELY WORK ON A VITAL TOPIC, 

The particular object of this new book is to show how 
a man of average ability may learn to speak extem 
neously weth ease and certainty. Some parts of the 
work are sump/e enough to be comprehend a achool. 
boy, and may be applied by bim in his first efforts; other 
parts may be cond with profit by the orator already in 
the waturity of his powers. 275 pages, handsomely 
bound, cloth, @1.50. 

For sale by all booksellers and newsdealers, or will 
be sent, postpaid. upon receipt of price. 

NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
euw 1416 and 1418 Chestaout St., Philadelphia. 
TO DRAW & 


HOW T0 LEARN *patvr'v* WATER COLORS 


Without a Teacher. 
Intredactory Lessons in Drawivg and Painting in 
Water Colors by MARION KEMBLE, Self tnstruc- 
tive, with lists of Materials, their cost, and all informa. 
tion necessary for beginners. Price 50c. 


Ten Moist Water Coivuis ana cnree Brushes in a 
Japanned Tin Box. Price, 50 cts. 
Catalogue of Outline Designs in Cards, Panels 
and in t8eeks, sent free on application. 
Either of the above sent by mail on receipt of 50 cts., 
or both for $1.00. §,W. TILTON & CO., 
44id 3338 Washington Street, Boston. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, 


Publisher and Dealer in 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Horace Mann’s School Re- 
ports, complete sets and single 
numbers. lso a new catalogue 
of 3000 Notes on Teaching, by far the most complete 
ever issued. Send two stamps. 

Standard Beoks. Dime Question Books, The 
Regents’ Questions, DeGraff’s School Room Guide, 
Song Budget, School Room Chorus, Northam’s Ameri- 
can History, Beebe’s First Steps Among Figures, Bar. 

Law, Hughes es in 


deen’s Common School 
Teaching, &c., &. 


School Supplies, 4 and Slate- Pencil Blackboard 


Everything used im Schools, Stamp for Catalogues. 


the school room, and has devoted much att 
the school and the teacher’s necessary qualifications, 


The business of this Bureau is rapidly increasing. 
The call for teachers of every grade of school and every 
department of instruction comes from the Kast, the 
West, the North,and the South,—from every State in 
the Union. Now 1s the time to register. Circulars 
and forms of application sent free. 

Address RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


WORDs. 


From Supt. BR. M. STREETER, Titusville, Pa, 
Oct. 29, 1883. 
“ Dr. Hiram Orcutt: Iam glad to say that Misses 8. 
and K. whom you sent us are proving themselves to 
be the right teachers in theright places Trusting that 
you may be as successful with others as you have been 


with us, I am yours truly.” 
From Prin. J. N. MALLORY, Brandon, Vt. 
tus is j 
bd Miss D. whom you sent us is just the per- 
son Y 5 vm looking for. Four other ladies whose 
names you su ted sent us excellent testimonials. I 
shall know where to apply when another teacher is 


wanted. 
JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 
154 Catalogues on application. eow 


A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 

Nustrating “Dana's, Geological Story Briefy 

Ww. J. KNOWLTON, 


NATURAL HisToRY STORE, 
839 tf 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


1.00 
will complete Pa. THAYER, 


Used in Normal and Public Schools; 36 pages in 
each book. Can be used with any copy book or 
with blackboard copies. Address J. D. BOND,! 
_ Supt. of Penmanship, St. Paul Public Schools.’ rh 


Wonderful! Wonderful!! Wonderfol!!! 


ane 
GIVEN AWAY! The Greatest cf all Great 
$2 Kooks, FREE, entitled, THE MYSTERIES OF 
1HE HEAVENS AND THE EARTH. Also, the De 
velopment and Future of the Constellations and the 
Homan Race. Also,a! about the Wonderfal Bloody 
Cross of the Night. Translated from the German 
Hans CARL HOFFMAN, Prof of Astronomy atthe Un 
versity of Berlin. Over 3500 pages, finely iliustra 
ted with over 1000 Steel Pia e Kngravings. Elegantly 
bound in Morocco and ee ornamented with Gold 
Print Wishing to introduce this great work, we make 
the following wonderful offer: Any one sending us only 
a $1 b'll to pav pestage aud racking, will receive free 
by mail a sample copy of this great wonderful book. We 
wish to dispose of 4000 copies by this offer. After the 4000 
copies are distfibated, the price will be $25. Send at 
once and secure you a copy /ree while you bave a chance 
It is unnecessary to register letter; we will be respon- 
sible for loss. Address all orders to 
SIDNEY McLEAN & CO., B. 
439 p German, 


Wellesley College 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern a 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 

Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


fall 


Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 
Wellesley, Maas. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 
COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY, Seven Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar 


(PARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
J sexes. Four courses of study. Jas. W. STRONG, Pres, 


MOR Y COLLEGE 

Oxrorp GEORGIA. 
Emo College was organized in 1837. It is located 
ina on (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; ita curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, ATrious G, 
Hava@oop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. Six courses of 
rf For ladies and gentiemen. Annual expenses, 
$123.75 to $192 50. Three Busidinas. 
Gao. F. MaGoun, Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
(Dartmouth SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 


Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 az 


AND VOICE CULTURE. 


Miss MAVERETrE E. Eppy, Evans House, 175 
remont Street. Classes now being formed. Ilnstruc- 
tion with special reference to teachers’ needs. 


43s. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Boston, 
examinations, May 31, June 1,and Sept. 
an : 


F. A. WALKER, Prest. 
OME AND PHYSICAL CULTURE. Miss 
MARIA K. CHADWICK, 68 Clarendon 8t., Boston, 
will give instruction to classes or private puplis, in Or- 
atory and Physical Instruction. References: ©. W. 
Emerson, D., Monroe Conservatory of Oratory; 
Sylvester Brown, ex Supt. of Schools, Quincy, Mass. 


POLY TECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. For catalogues address 
423 zz Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rey. Geo. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautifal 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N. Patronized half the States in the Union, 
E. BARLOW, A.M., pal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
or circular and further particulars apply at the 

1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Reston. 
OTTo Fuons, Acting Principal. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. For Both Sexes. 

ext entrance examination, Thursday, Feb.7, 1864. 

65 as Address E. H. Principal. 

EW HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL; 

Plymouth, N. H. The next term will begin on 


Tuesday, Aug. 28. For information, address the Prin- 
cipal, C. C, Rounps, Ph.D. 
ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
if A Special and Ad- 
course of 5 ‘oO years. 
Course Sor special of A 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
The next term will begin with entrance 


examination 
on Wednesday, t. 5, 1883. For circulars, etc., ad 
dress Miss ELLEN Hypks, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sezes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
, address the Prin. A. G. BoypEex, A.M. 
SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
Catalogues, address the Prin’. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTYIELD, Mass. 
For Both Bexes 


381 


For catalogues, address J. 80oTT. 1338 
PREPARATORY. 
KINDERGARTEN. 


MAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL, Oswego, N.Y. Rare 
Inducements offered ; Send for circular. 430 


Teachers! 


REWARD CARDS of us. The largest line in New 
England to select from. from 15 cts. to $2.00 
per 100, Send the amount you wish to expend, and 
give us an idea of the kind wanted, and we will select 
and send mail. If not satisfactory thev 


You can save mone 
baying your ECHOOL 


may be re- 
turn B. F. GOULD, 
440 40 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


THE MODERN STENOGRAPHER: 


A Complete System of Light-Line Phonography. 
BEING A PLAIN AND PRACTICAL METHOD FOR ACQUIRING A PERFECT KNOWLEDGE OF 
THE PRINCIPLES OF THE BEST PHUNETIC SHORD-HAND. 

By GEORGE H. THORNTON, 
President of the N. Y. State Stenographers’ Association; Stenogropher of the Supreme Court, Eighth Judicial 


District, and <f the County and Surrogate Cuurts of Niagara, Genesee, and 


Wyoming Counties. 


“THE MODERN STENOGRAPHER” contains everything that is necessary to give the student a complete, 
practical knowledge of the best phonetic short hand, and such as will qualify him to become an expect stenog- 
rapher. The system here set forth is indorsed by the most proficient stenographic reporters in the United States, 
and bas been pronounced bv all who have given it an examination as by far the simplest and easiest to learn, 


and the most rapid and legible when acquired. 


The author has bad the widest practical experience in his profession. The ap of having a treatise on 


such a sual ject. written by one conversant not only with the theory but the actual pr 


partments must be app»rent to all. 
Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


ce of the art in all its de- 


Sample copy te Teachers, $1 00. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. Boston. Chicago, San Francisco. 


THE LENOX PENS: 


A COMPLETE SERIES IN 12 
NUMBERS, from which ev- 
ery writer can select THE 


BEST PEN for his or her peculiar style of penmanship. Sold by stationers, or sent by mail, in gross 
boxes post pail, for $1.00 per gross. For the convenience of those who wish to test all the Numbers of 
the Series, we shall be prepared, during the month of November, to send gross boxes of assorted Pens, con- 
taining twelve of each Number, for the regular gross price of $1.00. 


TAINTOR BROS., 


MERRILE & CO., 


Publishers, 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New Vork City. 


TAKING THE LEAD. 


Barnes’ New Readers. 
Barnes’ New Artihmetics & Higher Mathematics. 
Barnes’ Brief History Series. 
Barnes’ Popular Drawing Series. 
Monte!th’s Tw -Rook teography Course. 
Steele’s 14 Weeks In the sciences, 7 vols.; &c.. &c. 
Send for Ca‘alogues. 
A. Bt*RNes & co Pablishers. 
H. B. CARRINGTON, Agt. for New England, 
32 Kromfield St, Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER, 
925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, 


Worcester’s New Spellers, 
&c., &c.,, &c. 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & C0., 
47 Franklin Street. 


OLARK. & MAYNARD, 34 Broscway, 


PUBLISH NEW YORE. 
Andersen’s Elisteries and Hist’| Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome; 

Thomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French 
Beed and Kellegg’s Graded Lesseus in Eng- 
lish and Lessons in 
Hlutchison’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 
J. D. WILLLAMB, 4gt., H. L. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


CHAUTAUQUA. 
STUDENTS 


WILL FIND FULL LINE OF 


Text and Reading Books for 1883-4 
N. TIBBALS & SON’S, Publishers, 


404 124 Nassau St., New York. 

«= 

rz) = 


HANDBOOK OF DATES, 


Based on the Best and Latest Authorities. 


Alphabetically and chronologically arranged, compris- 
ing all the important events from the earliest ages 
to 1883 COMP.LED BY HENRY CLINTON BRowN. 
This is an invalaable book of reference for teachers, 
students,and literary men. Durabdly and handsomely 
bound and priated. Price by mail, $1.25 
A. LOVEL.L co., Publishers, 
442 tf 16 Astor Piace, New York. 


Just Beady,—A New Edition of 


A Teacher’s Manual in Arithmetic, 


For Primary. Grades. 


By G. C. FISHER, 


Supt. of Schools. Weymouth, Mase. 

This useful book incorporates more or less of the 
Grube method and the Kindergarten, and contains spe 
cific directions to teachers of primary grades how to 
teach elementary Arithmetic. it has been universally 
commended by the best teachers and superintendents 
in this department of work. Price, 40 cents, 

ddress NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO.,, 
16 Hawley Street. Boston. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Pranklin 8q., New York. 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; ‘THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to cali it. Price reduced to 56 
cts. a vol. in cloth, 40 cts. in paper (for 
introduction, 42 cts. and 30 cts.) 

Copyright sales fer six menths, 32,542 
volumes, 

Thirty-nine volumes are now ready, including the 
Poems and Sonnets, and all the Plays except 
Andronicus, which will be issued soon. 

A. 0. STOOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


School Room Wall Maps 


it xX) 


Iw Send for Circular 


“WY 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO.,, 
416 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessous in Physical Geog., 1.10 
Reoscoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Joues’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Eiementary Lessonsin Legic, .40 
Stewart's Lesseus in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.35 

Bducatwna/! Catalogue sent free on application. 
154zz 112 Fourth Ave. New York. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem’y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts, Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books, PHILADELPHIA. 


WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL’S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 

BERARD'S New U. 8. History. | 

GOODRICH’S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature, 

ROYSE’S English Literature. 

APPLETON’S Young Chemist. |1°* Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. CHICAGO. 


SEND LIST OF 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or Exchange. 


VanWinkle & Weedon, 


90 Chambers St.,N.Y. City. 


. W. CHRISTERN, 


Ld 


146 Tremont 8t., Boston. 


JOHN WANAWAKER, 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO., 
Philadelphia. Cincinnati. 


Dr. L. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


Sast Out 1 EXERCISES AND CONJUGATION OF VERBS, to accompany PETTITES 
CAUSERIES. 25 cents. Send 13 cents to the author for a copy. 
Send for Deveriptive circulars to Dr. L. SAUVEUR, Randolph, Vt. 

Just Out: DAS DEUTSCHE BUCH DER SAUVEUR SCHIULE. 80 cts. A copy for ex- 


AMYR, 1715 Spruce Street, 


amination sent to Teachers at half price, by the authors, Prof. A. N. Van DAELL and Miss J. SonRAK- 
Philadelphia. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, . PHILADELPHIA, 


Agency at 87 Franklin St., Boston, 
For their Popular and Standard Educational Publl- 
cations aud Works of Keference. 

For Descriptive Circulars,—terms for introduction 


and exam ’ ’ 
405 tf rT. W. GILSON, Agent. 


43 Bleeker St. 

THOS. NELSON & SON, ‘sew 

Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for Catalogues. 887 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Educational Apparatus and Materials. 
Publishers of 
PRANG'S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION, 

PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, 

PRANG'S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS, 

COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE COLOR-SENSE. 


Manufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
ge For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG COMPANY 


Park Street, BOSTON. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Olassios for Students 
(4 vols. ready 25 


$1. and $1. 

Atlases (1 vols.), 750. to $25 
The Series (30 vols.), 
The Advanced Series (18 vols.), 1.265 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 
clo. of Biography, (new ed. 
Brackett’s Poe for Home and Schoo 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 6 vols., eac 60 
Lefingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Treland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 1.25 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Msthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 1.78 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theo 1. é 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the Pohitahera 


October 9, 1883, 
UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED 


For Exclasive Use in all 
THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


oF THE 


CITY OF BOSTON: 
Stone’s History of England, 


By A. P. STON 
Bupt. of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. 


Educators will do well to examine this book. 
Specimen copy sent for examination on receipt of 
50 cents. Favorable terms for first introduction. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CoO., 
408 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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THE 


Singers’ Welcome, 


L. O. Emerson’s new book for Singing Classes and Con- 
ventions, wins golden opioions from all who examine it. 

“Tam very mach pleased with it indeed,” from a 
recent letter, indicates the general feeling. 

192 pages. 150 tunes. Good instructive course, in- 
cluding the new and favorite Manual Signs and other 
improvements. 

75 cents will bring you aspecimen copy. Liberal re- 
duction for quantities, 


NEW, BFAUTIFUL, AND EASY CANTATAS. 


the charming o d Bible story, has fineand 
eusy wusic, pretty oriental costuming and stage ar- 
rapgements, and cannot fail to be a great attraction. 

WA (65 cents.) By E. A. Andrews. 
RUTH AND BO Brings before us the raral life 
of oluen times, aud a glimpse at Beth/ehem and its 
harvest fields, and has eusy and sweet music. 

The new o 


LAKME, where. Pr by Delibes Given every- 
FOREST JUBILEE CHOIR, singers 


Bird songs, &c. Ali the girls and boys 


Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
432 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


The Feitshans 


School of Elocution 


Enters Lag its 6th year Oct. 2, 1883. Terms open Oct. 
2, Nov. 17, Feb. 17, June 20, ELOOUTION taught in all 
its ramifications. Students prepared for public reading 
and the stage. Diplomas granted. Terms for class 
lessons, 50 cents ; for private lessons, $100 Send for 
catalogue to No. 323 South Fifth St., Springfield, Ill. 
349 zz J. C, FELTSHANS, Principal, 


PorRTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 

The Normal Readers. 

14 & 16 |Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 

Astor Place, Baker's Natural Philosophy. 

Raub’s Arithmetics. 


NEW YORK. (Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 

Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 

109 Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 


Raub’s Language Series. 


abash Gummere’s Surveying. 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 
CHICAGO. 


Greeley’s Political 
Dickens’s Child’s History England 
HOW 
TO 


SAVE 


Oldest of the kind im th 
MONEY. 


Order all PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLuB RaTEs. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates, 
A fall line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES mg on hand. Price lis on 

lication. School Supplies,all «inds. 
Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
18% Bromfield 8t., Boston, Maas. 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 
19 “Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price lists MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES, 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Lileyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsemith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


NEW EDITION OF 
BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Revised by HENRY KIDDLE, A,M., 

Late Superintendent of Schools of New York City. 
First Lines of English Grammar, Copy for exam., 25c 
Institutes of English Grammar. Copy for exam., 50c: 
Grammar of English Grammars. 1100 pp., royal oct. 

Price in leather vinding. $5: balf mor., $6.25. 

WILLIAM WOOD & COo., 

421 56 and 58 Lafayette Pi., New York. 


NOW READY, 


Our 


Containing a Full List of all the Text. Books and In- 
dustrial Works — by ourselves up to date, on 
the following snbj ; 

Agrieulture, Architecture, Assanying, As- 
atrenemy, Book-keeping, Hetany, Cal- 
cules, Chemistry, Drawing, Klectricity, 
Engineering, Geometry, Gunsery, Iron, 
Metallurgy, Mechanics, Miueralegy, in- 
ing, Naval Ordaance, Painting, Per- 
aprctive, Headers, Ship-buiiding, Steam 
Kugtne, Etc. 

Including our editions of JOHN RUSKIN’S WORKS. 
Also, Chaldee, Greek, and Hebrew Bibles, 

Testaments, exicons, Grammars, Read- 
ing Lesseus, EKic., Ktc, 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor Piace, N.Y. 


*,* Will be forwarded free to any one ordering it. 


Hclectic -—Hducational Series. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messrs. Van Antw 


Bragg & Co. invite the attention of Teachers and 


School Officers to the following Important New Books, just published: 


THE LATEST AND BEST. 


New Eclectic Ceographies. 


New Text, New Illustrations, New 


Two Book Series. 
and Unequaled Maps, and many new 


features not found in any other series. 


White’s New Arithmetics. 


Two Book Series. 


New Eclectic Copy-books. 
The Electic Copy-book, revised, engraved, and re-graded. 


Thalheimer’s General History. 


Revised. 


Greatly improved and enlarged by the addition of new matter. 
Descriptive Circulars and terms for sample copies and supplies for first introduction, 


Surnished on appli 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & OCO., Publishers, 


137 Walnut 5 


28 B 


8 Mawley Street, 
BOSTON. 
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